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]: N U I R Y 

INTO THE 

Ground and Foundation 
o F 

I E L I G I O N. 

Vherein is fhewn, that Religion is founded in Na- 
lufC. That is, ihai (here h a right anii wrong, a (rue 
and lalfe Religion in Nature: And thiat Nature or Rea- 
fon afEiTiIj plain, obvious, certain prindplei, by which 
a man may dirtinguifh thcfe, and form a proper jurfg- 
ment in the cafe; and which an honcll upright man 
may faCely and fecuiely (lay his miud upon, amidft tlic 
various and contrary opinions that prevail in the world, 
with icgard to this TubjeA. 

To which ^re added, 
A Postscript, occafioned by the publication of 
DrSTEBBiNQ'e Vililation-Ch.ir^e, that had been delivered 
to the Gcrgy of the Archdeaconry o( fKiiit. 

'.. A fhoft Diffcrtation on Mutt. x'lx. 21. f/ ihnwtU ii 
ftrft/1, go ami Jill thai tbvu hafi, anj giv* ta ibt pgar, and 
lifu Jhajt havi ircujkrt in htamtH : aud tomt and fillatu mt. 
Occ^oned by DrSTEBAiNo'e unjullandgroundlefi reSexion 
on the author, with re^d to tlits text, ia the aforelaid 
Charge. 

W. An Anfwer to a private letter, from a llranger to 
the author, on the fubjefl of God's Foreknowledge. 
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THE . 

iiiJ T H O R 

*^ T O H I S 

I 

READER S,;; 

SIRS, as a farther teftimonj* 
of my regard to your pre- 
ient and future well-doing, 
I have publifhed the following En- 
quiry ; the importance of which, 
I prefume, will fufEciently juftify 
my offering it to your coniideration. 
For, what queftions can be of greater, 
or even of equal importance to men, 
who believe a Deity, and who live 
under an expeftation of a future 
judgment and retribution than thefe ; 
namely, 
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namely, what are the true and only * 
grounds upon which intelligent 
beings may reafonably hope to ob- 
tain God's favour ? And, what are 
the true and only grounds upon 
which vicious men, when brought 
to a fenje of their guilt, may rea- 
fonably hope to obtain the divine 
mercy ? None furely. And, as 
thefe are points that are controver- 
ted, at leaft amongft Chriftians, 
which fhews the diverfity of mens 
fentiments with regard to them : 
So I have, in the annexed papers, 
ftewcd that there are fome plain^ 
ohviousy certain principles in nature 
or reafon relating tliereto, which 
every honeft upright man may 
fafely and Jecurely ftay his mind 
upon, amidft the confujton and per- 
plexity in which ignorant and art- 
ful men have involved the fubje^. 
And this, I truft, will be both ufe- 
ful and acceptable to you, as it may 
Jielp to afift and guide your undcr- 
ftandings. 



ftandings, yoiir affeAions and a<9:ions 
aright, and alfo give you quiet and 
peace of mind upon your fo doing. 
But then, by this I expeft to alarm 
the paffions, and ftir up the refent- 
ment of two forts of people againft 
me, namely, the bigotted and the 
interefted in religion. By the bi- 
gotted, I mean thofe who cohfider 
themfelves in the pojfejpm of truth 
antecedent to their enquiries about 
it ; and this leads them zealoully to 
contend for the religious fcheme they 
have imbibed^ whether it be Judaifm, 
Mahometanifm, Chriftianity, Pa- 
pery, Proteftantifm, or the like ; 
upon a prefumption that they are 
defending truth, and oppofing error 
thereby. By the interefted in reli- 
gion, I mean thofe who make the 
frofeffion of religion chiefiy fubfer- 
vient to their worldly interejl; this 
being a fufficient ground to them 
to oppofe every religious principle 
which ftands in the way, or is any 
way 
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way likely to thwart their prefefl^* 
intereft, and to fupport and main- ( 
tain any religious fcheme which tends 
^ fupport and maintain them. 
From thefe quarters I exped: to have 
it roundly afferted, that the follow- 
ing Enquiry is defigned and calcu- 
lated to promote and encourage 
f)eifmt to the prejudice of Revealed 
Religion in general, and of Chri- , 
fianity in particular. If by Deifm 
be meant the belief of a Deityi 
and the govertiing our minds and , 
• lives fuitably to fuch a belief, (which 
, is ftrialy and properly Deifm) then, 
I readily acknowledge that fuch a 
charge will be juj}, viz. that thq 
following Enquiry is defigned and 
calculated to promote and encourage 
Deifm. But then, how this can be 
done in prejudice to Revealed Reli^ . 
■ gion in general, and to Chriftianity 
in particular, I am at a lofs to 
difcover. Chriftianity is (as it muft 
needs be if it be of God) founded 



[ix ] 
on the eternal reafon and trutJi of 
things ; and therefore, it is iiiipofiible 
that reafoning juftly from eternal 
truths.^ (which is the cafe of the 
following Enquiry) can be prejudicial 
to Chriftianity. And that Chri- 
ftianity is founded on the eternal 
reafon and truth of things, I have al- 
ready Ihewed to be the cafe, by 
ihewing what is the Irue Go/pel of 
"Jeftis Chrijl, in a book lately publiQi- 
ed bearing that title; which book, 
hath drawn forth niany oppolers, who 
have employed their abilities in per- 
plexing ^nd dijlr&jfmg a fubje6l which 
either they do not, or will not, or 
cannot, nnderftand. T\\.^true groujid 
upon which intelligent beings may 
reafonably hope to obtain their Crea- 
tor's favour, and upon which vicious 
beings may reafonably hope and ex- 
pert to obtain the divine mercy, are 
as plain and obvious as any thing in 
nature or reafon can be. But then, in 
the prefent cafe, men hve^ or at leaft 
b chufi 



chufe darknefs rather than light ; they 
. thufe to grope in the dark rather 
than attend to that light which is 
given to, and kindly intended to be 
a guide to every man that comcth in- 
to the world. 

The reprefentation 1 have given 
of the Gojpel of Chrift, in the fore- 
mentioned book, is taken from the 
words and declarations of Chriji hifn^ 
felfy and is founded upon the whoh 
/cope and purport of his minijiry. 
And, as in that view of the cafe tlie 
Gofpel of Chrift appears to be ground* 
I ^cd on eternal reafon and truths and 
ftands clear of all that abfurdity and 
fmnfenje which feme of it's preachert 
and pretended advocates have annex- 
ed to, and blended with it : fo like 
pure gold it will bear being tried by 
the moft curious and artful refinen 
And, though the perverting Chrift*! 
Gofpel has been reprefented to be \ht' 
groufid of that great oppofttion which 
nas been made to the forementioned 
book; 
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book ; yet it may well be fufpeflcd 
that there is fomething elfa at the 
bottom. The appendixes of pomp, 
and wealth, and power, which are 
annexed to the Chrifiian mnijiry, 
thefe ufually awaken the concern of 
the Clergy, and were thefe to bey«- 
paratedixoia that miniftry, I fear the 
poor Go/pel would be left xa Jhift for 
itfelf for any aid it would receive 
from thefe it's defenders. I have, in 
the book referred to, fhcwed how it 
comes to pals that where the Gofpel 
has been received and profeffed, it has 
not generally had it's proper and in- 
tended effefl: upon the mijids and 
lives of men. And, amongft other 
caufes, I have fliewed the Chrijlian 
minijlry to have been one. And, 
tho' I offered nothing on that head 
of difcourfe, but what plainly ap- 
peared to have been grounded on ex- 
perience and faB ; yet I have hereby 
ftirred up the wrath and indignation 
of many of the Clergy againft me, 

b 2 /wo 
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I Pmo of which, who are my o[ 
:nents, have taken upon them to be 
J; their profefled vindicators. This I 
apprehend to have been the principal 
ground of the forementioned oppoli- 
tion, which as it is no more than I 
expeded ; fo thereby is made good 
an old proverb, touch a galled horfe 
, o« the part that is galled, and it will 
wince. And, here 1 beg leave to aflc 
thofe reverend fathers, (my opponents) 
otherwife like hisHolinefs oiirfervants 
in Chrifi "Jefus ; Who have been the 
great corrupters of Chriftianity in all 
\ ^ages? Who gave birth to, nourifhed 
lip, and brought to perfedion, that 
great corrupttoji of Chriftianity called 
Popery ? Have they not been thofe 
employed in the Cbrijiian minifiry f 
Yes certainly. This my reverend 
opponents miift know to be the truth 
of the cafe, if tliey know any thing 
of the matter ; and if they do not, 
tlien, furely, their ignorance bears 
fbme proportion to thcij confidence^ 
the 
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the latter of which, it muft be con-^; 
fefled, they are bleiTed with a plenti-' 
ful Jhare of. When I reprefented the 
Chriftian miniftry as having been in- 
jurious to the Gofpel of Chrift, I did 
not reprefent it to have been univer- 
Jally, but only too generally the cafe. 
There have been, I doubt not, many 
honeft worthy good men employed 
in the Chriftian miniftry, who have 
laboured abundantly to render the 
Gofpel of Chrift efficacious aud fuc- 
cesful upon the minds and lives of 
men ; and this has been the cafe in 
all ages, in all countries, and per- 
haps amongft all le£ts and parties in 
the Chriftian world 5 but then, tak- 

■ ing all thefe into the account, what 
I proportion there has been betwixt the 
H Fleetwood'^ and the Sachevereir^ be- 

■ twixt thofe who have been nurfing 
H fathers and thofe who have been the 

■ troubkrs of our Ifrael, betwixt thofc 
H who have fed and thole who have 

■ fles€^d the flock of Chrift, I will 
H leave 
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kare to the determination of morei 

I capable judges. 

One of thefe my opponents has 

been pleafed to obferve, (in the in- 
'• troduftory part of his book) that 
I 'what I, at feveral times, have offered 

to the world, one part is built upon 
I another, and thus I go on to build ; 

fc that the anfwering one or two of 
I my trafls anfwers the whole. Up- 
] on which I obferve, tbat many of 
I the fubje^ts I have treated of are as 
OiiftmSt and independent as any fub- 
[jefts of moral confideration can be ; 
J and therefore, there was no place for 
I "diis autlior's idle remark. And what 
\ point he propoled to gain by it I can- 
I not conceive, except it was to let 

bis readers fee how very inattentive 
f he could be to the fubjeft he took 

upon him to examine, and that 

dierefore, they ought not to be fur- 
I prifed if they found this to be the 

cafe through his whole book. How- 

evetj I obferve tq this author, and tg 
th? 
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the reft of my opponents, that I have 
laid down two or three principles 
which I have made the ground and 
foundation of argument ; which 
principles if they are defiroyedj then, 
all that I have built upon them muft 
fall with tiiem. But if they cannot 
be deftroyed, as, I think, they can- 
not, then, what I have built upon 
them mufl fland in ipite of all op- 
pofition ; and that Babel of confufioit 
which my opponents are building, 
muft, in point of argument, fall to 
the ground. The principles referred 
to are thele three. Firfiy that there 
is a natural and an efiential difference 
in things, and that one thing or ac- 
tion is <liftin6l from, and really pre- 
ferable to another in nature ; Secondly^ 
that there is a rule of action refult- 
ing from that difference, which every 
moral agent ought in reafon to go* 
vern his actions by ; Thirdly^ that 
God makes this rule the meafure of 
his ai^ions, in all inftances and care$ 
is 
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in which it can be a rule to hinr. 
Thefe are the principles I reafon 
from, the deftroying of which, de- 
ftroys all that I have built upon 
them ; whereas, if thefe are immov- 
able, then, every thing juftly ground- 
ed upon them muft be immovable 
alio. Here then, is dijhort and plain 
.way of anfwering me, though it is 
fuch a way as my opponents will not 
be prevailed upon to come into. It 
but to fhew that the foremen- 
'tioned principles are Jalfe, and the 
work is done, I am confuted. But 
' then, every itimgport of this, falls 
'ihort of an anfwer to me. This is 
l»what I have obfetved long before 
now, and perhaps my repeating it 
^ere, may give an occafion to my 
acute, and quick fighted opponent 
to renew his remark, viz. that I ftill 
go on to build one book upon ano- 
[ jher. It is no anfwer to me to ad- 
t Vance doiftrines barely grounded on 
; the figurative language of the New 
Teftament, 
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Teftament, whether the New Tefta- 
ment was written by divine inipira- 
tion or not; heca.u{e ^gures of Jpeec/j 
are not a proper foundation to build 
dodlrines of importance upon, efpeci- 
al]y when thoie doftrines are plainly 
repugnant to the moft plain and evi- 
dent principles of reafon, which is 
the preient cafe. 

But to return to my readers. Sirs, 
I befeech you to be upon your guard, 
and examine carefully and attentively 
whatever is offered to your coniide- 
ration ; becaufe, wow, oppofition is 
made from all quarters to thofe truths 
that are of the utmoft concern to your 
prefent and future well being. When 
the queftion was put, Who Jhall per- 
fwade Ahab, that he may go up and 
fall at Ramoth-Gikadf Andonefaid 
on this manner, and another faid on 
that manner. There came forth afpirit, 
andfiood before the Lord, andfaid, I 
will perfwade him. And the Lord faid 
unto him^ Wherewith ? And he faid, I 
c will 
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•who favourably beholdeth the upright 
ift heart. It is the exercife of wif- 
dom, rightcoufiieis, and goodnefs, in 
the creation and government of the 
world, which conftitute the beauti- 
ful chancer ofourheavenlyFather; 
and it is the exercife of thefe, and 
thefe only, which conftitute us his 
beloved children, and which render 
us approvable in his fight ; and 
every thing befide thefe are falfe or 
counterfeit coin, as not having the 
L ftamp of reafon and truth upon 
them. This is what I would leave 
upon your minds, as it is a matter 
of the utmoft concern to you. 
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ENQUIRY 

INTO THE 

Ground and Foundation 



RELIGION. 

WHEN we behold the bold at- 
tempts, the dauntlefs courage, the 
indefatigable induftfy, the firm 
and unfliaken refolution, the great 
' attainments, the vaft difcoveries, the extenfire 
knowledge, the ftriCT: fidelity, the impartial 
juftice, the agreeable modefty, temperance, 

I and prudence, and, as it were, the boundlcfs 
generofity and benevolence, and the like, of 
fome of our fpecies, it gives one fuch a beau- 
tiful piBure oi human nature, as very naturally 
leads one to think that man was defigned Jor^ 
and prepared to underftand the moAJublime 
and ufefid truth, to undertake and execute the 
heji and moji noble dejigni-, and to be governed 
_ by the mejl perfeSi rule of aSfion. Bat alas ! 
K when wc fee this affair in. another light, that 
B is, whea we behold the great indolence -and 
B B floth. 
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le confummate impudence and con& 
dence, the grofs ignorance and ftupidity, the 
great ficklenefs and inconftancy, the amazing 
timoroufneis and fearfulnefs, the moft abomi- 
nable rudenefs, intemperance and debauchery, 
the moft vile diffimulation and fallhood, the 
terrible cruelty and barbaiity, the great nigard- 
linels and avarice, and other lilte exceffes, and 
extravagancies of others of our fpecies, it gives 
one fuch a diJagreeabU vieio of hwuan nature^ 
as almoft tempts one to think that man was 
defigned, and conftituied to anfwer the hweft^ 
and nvorji of purpofes. And befides thefe, there 
are a multitude of intermediate charaders, if 
J may fo fpeak, which, with thefe, make up 
.the whole of mankind. From whence then 
is this great vamty, this contrariety of cha- 
raEierSt which makes it look as if out of the 
fame fountain proceeded waters both bitter and 
fweet. Thjs, furely, mult be worth our en- 
quiry. I ihall not take upon me to give a full 
and complete account of this matter, but only, 
by way of eifay, hint at fotne of ihc grounds 
and caufes of this great variety, this contra- 
riety of charaders which take place in, and 
amongft mankind. 

The Jirji and primary caufe of all this, is 
marii agency. For, as man, is, in, and by 
-his natural conftitution a free being, who has 
it in his povi?er, and it is left to his option 
whether he will rightly ufe, ncgledt, or abufe 
the various abilities he is endowed with, and 
tha various external things that are provided 

for 
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for his ufe ; and, as men have in fatS more or 
lefs rightly ufed, negleifted, or abufed their 
own abihties, and ihofe external things (hat 
have come within their power ; and thereby 
have rightly ufed, or abufed their natural li- 
berty : ioj'rom hence hasfoll(m;ed, by a natural 
and unavoidable confequen ce, i\\2X great variety, 
and contrariety of charaSiers as aforefaid. 

But then, tho' man's agency has been the 
firji and chief caufe, of the various and dif- 
ferent charatflers which have taken placft a- 
mongft mankind ; yet there have been a g^t 
number oijecondary caufes, if I may fo fpcak, 
which have contributed greatly thereto. Thus, 
the great variety and contrariety of tempers 
and conliitutiom which have taken place in and 
amongft men, by which one man is more 
Jlrongly inclined to indufiry than to indolence^ 
another is more firongly inclined to indolence 
than to indujiry ; one man is more jlrongly in- 
clined to benevolence than to a vicious JeyijhneJSy 
another is more firongly inclined to a vicious 
Jelfijlmefs than to benevolence, and the like : 
Thefe have contributed greatly towards the 
forming mens charadters as aforefaid. 

This, I think, has beenj moft apparently, 
the cafe iii faft. For, tho' it may well be 
fuppofed that the original pair were rightly 
conflituted ; that is, that their conftitutions 
were fo poifed or ballanced as that one part 
had not the afcendant over another, excepting 
that one part which was deligned to diredt and 
govern the whole i I fay, tho' it may well 
B 2 be 
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be fuppofcd that this was the cafe of oarjirff 
parents, when they came out of their Makers 
hand ; yet it could not well be expedted that 
it would be the cafe, nor has it been fo in fait 
wi!:h their pofterity. The tempers and confti- 
tutions even of out Jirft parent! were liable 
to be altered and changed, by ihofe various and 
different drcumjiances that were liable to attend 
them. Thus, their living in different climates, 
or their ufing too much, or too little exercife, 
o*Uicir eating or drinking too much, or too 
lilie, or their feeding upon improper food, 
of which, perhaps, for want of experience 
they might not have been very good judges, 
and the like, might have impaired the health, 
and altered the tempters and conjiitutiom even 
of oav Jirji parents rhemfelves. And, if this 
was, or might have been the cafe of the ori- 
ginal pair, then^ what changes, what variety 
and contrariety of tempers and conftitutions 
might juftly have been expefted would take 
place in their number lefs poflertty ; even fuch as 
experience and faft has fhewn them to be. 
For, as the circumftances of mankind in gene- 
ral would of courfe be greatly different from 
that of our Jirfi parents ; fo that difference of 
circumftanceb would introduce that ?refl? "Ja- 
riety and contrariety of tempera and conftitu- 
tions as we fee at this day. And thefe have 
contributed much towards the introducing the 
different and contrary cbarafters that have and 
do take place in and amongft mankind. But 
then, theic are only _/f font/ ciift/f J, ifthcy may^ 
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be fo called ; becaufe, notwithftanding mem 
tempers and conftitutions every man has it ia 
his power, and it is left to his option, with 
regard to his conduit, whether he will govern 
his natural inclinations, or be governed by 
them. 

I have already obferved, that I do not in- 
tend to enter folly into this queilion, nor in- 
deed do I think my felf capable of it ; but 
only, by way of efiay, to hint ^tjhme of the 
grounds or reafons of that great variety and 
contrariety of charadlers that take place a- 
mongft men ; and therefore, I fliall take no- 
tice but of one thing more which has con- 
tributed greatly towards the forming mens 
characters as aforefaid, and that is Religion, 
For, as nothing has been more different and 
contrary than mens religion ; fo nothing has 
had more different and contrary influence upon 
mens affe&ions and aclions. 

The word Religion is fometimes ufed in a 
reftrained fenfe, and ligniiies only ihofe ails 
of piety and devotion by which, men pay either 
their publick or their private acknowledg- 
ments to God; and in this fenfe of the word 
Religion men are faid to be more or lefs reli- 
gioteSf as they more or lefs abound in the ufe of 
tfiefe aiSs of devotion^ or as they are more or 
lefs zealous with regard to them. The word 
Religion is alfo fometimes ufcd in a more cz- 
tenfive fenfe, and is made to fignify all tbsji 
things by which men, as men, propofe to 
4>btain the divine favour ; and by which men. 
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propofe to obtain God's mercy aafi 
. the happinefs of another world. And, whether 
• the word Religion be taken in one fenfe or the 
. other, as it is greatly different and contrary 
with refpeiS to the opinions of the multitude 
of mankind ; fo it has had a very different., 
t and Jhmetinm a contrary influence upon their 
^ affections and aftions. Alas ! religion has 
I been of fuch weight in the prefent cafe, as 
that it has not only over-ruled and controukd 
the underflandingi^ but alfo ih^ftrongefl appe- 
I tttei and pajjions, and the mojl tender affe£lions 
. of men. It has extorted indujiry from the 
f.-moft indolent, and cruelty from the moft tender 
^.«nd compiijfionate. It lias baffled the under- 
j.ilandings of the moft difcerning, and made 
b^ft'a'^ rncn mad. It has laid wai^e cities, over- 
^.turned kingdoms, and turneJ whole countries 
rioto fields of blood. It would, perhaps, be 
\ not only an entertaining, but alfo a ufeful per- 
, fctmance were I to give my reader a clear 
' \\tw of the great -variety and contrariety of 
t^ntimcnts and praffices with regard to religion 
\ which now take place in the feveral parts of 
f-the world, and which have taken place in all 
i the feveral ages of it ; and likewife (hew my 
( Kader what great "variety and contrariety of 
. ^eSls religion has had upon the affedtions and 
actions of men, but this, it may well be fup- 
I pofed, is greatly above ray ability to perform. 
VAll tliat 1 can do is only to remind my reader 
Fwhat comes, in fome meafure, within his 
Wfi notice and obfervation^ and by which he 
may 



may form fome probable opinion of the cafe, 
Chriftians all are, or at leaft they all profefs 
themfehes to be dijcipled to one and the fame 
ynajler, and yet, notwithflanding, there now 
is, and has been, (almoft ever fince Chriftianity 
ias had a being) great 'uariety and contrariety 
of religious principles and pradlices amongft 
Sthem ; aod thefc have had different and oppofite 
influence upon their affeflions and actions. 
-This has been fo notorioufly the cafe in fadt, 
^at it would 611 a volume to enumerate the 
fvarious and contrary religious fentimenis that 
4iave been imbibed, and zealoufly contended 
tfor by Chriftians ; the great variety and con- 
•trariety of religious practices that have pre- 
?vailed amongft them; and the various and 
'contrary events that have been occaQoned by 
-thefe. This, as I laid before, muft in fome 
meafure have come within my reader's own 
inotice and obfervaiion, and therefore, needs 
^o exemplification. If therefore, the religion 
•o( Cbrt/iiam, (who value themlelves upon that 
TDMch greater and clearer light, and muchfafer 
guidance vouchfafed to them, by their religion, 
than any other part of mankind partake of,) 
^as been, and ftiU isfo various and contradic- 
iory, and if the prefent happineji and mijery of 
'mankind has been, and ftill is greatly affeiSed 
^y the religion of Cbrijlians, as the experience 
pf this age, as well as many ages that are paft, 
iiave abundantly £hewn it to bej then, what 
may we expeft, or rather what may we not 
expeft from the religions of all thofe other 
iliA parts 
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parts of mankind who neither have, nor have 
bad the advantage of that much greater light 
and fiifcr guidance to boaft of ? From what I 
have obferved, I think, it plainly appears, 
that religion has had a great hand, (if I may 
{o fpeak) in forming the various and diifercnt 
charaders of men. 

If then, the religion of mankind in general 
has been, and ftill is lb various and contradic- 
tory, as in fa£t it has appeared, and ftiil ap- 
pears to be; and if the religion of CbriftiaTis^ 
(which comes more within our own notice and 
obfervation, and with refpedt to which Chri- 
ftians think they have fufficient proof that it 
eame from Godj) is ioxonfujed and contradic- 
tory as experience and faft has {hewn, and ftill 
(hews it to be ; and if the prefent happin/js and 
jwjy^ry of mankind has been, and ftill is greatly 
affedted by the various and oppofite religions 
that have, and do prevail in the world, which 
moft certainly is the truth of the cafe ; then, 
from hence we are naturally, and almoft un- 
avoidably led to another enquiry, viz. whether 
religion has any Jblid foundation in nature ; 
that is, whether there be in reality a right 
and wrong, a true and falfi religion in nature-, 
and confequently, whether there be any cer- 
tain ohvious principles in nature or reafin by 
■which a man may dijiinguijh thefe, and forna 
a proper judgment in the prefent cafe, and 
which an honeft upright man may fafely and 
fecurely ftay his mind upon. 

i'- , And, 
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- And, that this queftion may be throughly 
difcuffed, I think, it will be proper in the^V/f 
place to fuppofe that Religion has no founda- 
tion in nature; and then enquire how the cafe 
will ftand upon that fuppofition. By Religion's 
having no foundation in nature, I mean that 
in reality there is no natural difference in aSions 
or things -, that is, that one thing or adion 
is not preferable to another in nature ; that no 
aiflion does of itfelf render the agent the pro- 
per objedl of the divine approbation or diHike, 
of the divine favour or diipleafure j and confe- 
quently, that no aftion or thing is of itfelf, 

id in it's own nature, religious or irreligious ; 
that man is not, in the nature of the thing, 
an accountable creature ; and that there is no 
foundation in nature for a future judgment and 
tetribution. 

If Religion has no foundation in nature, 
which is the prefent fuppolition, then, it muft 
be either a creature of man's produBion ; that 
je, it muft be founded only on the opinions and 
fancies, or on the cunning and crajiinefs of 
men \ or elfe it muft be the creature of fome 
hruijible agent, or agents, not divine ; that is, it 



I 

muft have been introduced into the world by ^M 

Hie interpofition of fome invijibie agent, or ^^k 

'M^7its, who is not, nor are they that bcii:^ ^| 



'^efits, who is not, nor are they that bcirig 

whom we charadlerife by the term God; or 

^elfe laftly, it muft be founded only on the 

Bovereign pleajure and arbitrary will of God; 
hefe being, 1 think, all the ways by which 
Jleljgion could have been brought into being, 
C fuppofing 



namr^* 
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K^ fijppofmg it to have no foundation in nal 
I And, 

I Firfl:> if we confidcr Religion as a creature 
I oimaniproduSiioTj^ and that it has no other 
I foundation than on the opinions and fancies^ 
I or on the cunning and craftinefs of men, then, 
I that great variety and contrariety of religious 
I fentiments and pradices which have taken 
I place in the world is not to be wondered at ; 
I becaufe then, it might well have been ex- 
I jiedted that mens religions would be as greatly 
I various and oppojite as the different meafures of 
I tlielr underftandings, their different paffions 
I and fancies, and as their various and oppoiite 
I interefts fliould incline or direB, And tho', in 
I this view of the cafe, there would be in reality 
I no fuch thing as true and falfe Religion, becaufe 
I all Religions would be true and falfe aUke ; yet 
I thofe Religions would have the appearance of 
I being true or falfe to every man, as his opinion 
I or fancy led him to efteem them to be either. 
I And tho' mens religion might have been fub- 
I ferment to their prefent happinefs or mifery ; 
I yet it could not affeSi them with regard to fu- 
I turity; becaufe it muft then be the fame to a 
l^man with regard to God's favour and dif- 
P pleafure, and with regard to a man's happineR 
I or mifery in another world, whether he be 
I of thi%, or that religion, or whether he be of 
I any, or no religion. But this fuppofitlon, I 
I think, is not admitted by the Religionifts of 
I any leil or party whatever, each party pre- 
[ J&miing that they have arguments and reafons 
I^^^B^ proper 



I 
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I proper and fuffident to ground their refpeflivtf 
religious principles and pradlices upon; and 
confequentiy, they do not admit that their Re- 
Kgion is founded only on opinion as aforefaid. 
Again, 

If we fuppofe Religion to be the produftion 
of fome invtjible agenf, or agents, not divine^ the 
cafe will not be greatly different from what it 
was upon the former fuppofition. I introduce 
this fuppofition, becaufe it is interwoven with 
the fchemes of mod Religionifts, who admit 
that invifible agents not divine, have, and M 
operate upon this globe, and do interejl them- 
yf/u^^ in the affairs of Religion; which invifible 
agents are ufually charadlerifed by thofe terms 
Demons, Angels, Devils, and the like. And 
tho' it is not admitted that thefe invifible 
agents, or any one of them is the founder, or 
founders of true Religion ; yet moft Religionifts 
readily admit that the Devil, fome way or 
other, has had a hand in the introduBion of .all 
falfe Religions. And, as upon the prefent fup- 
pofition, there is no fuch thing as right and 
wrong in nature ; fa it can be neither right 
nor wrong for invifible agents to interpofe and 
intereft themfelves in human affairs ; and there- 
fore, one would think, it muft be mere wan- 
tonnefi in them which mufl be the ground of 
fuch interpofition. And, this accounts for 
that great variety and contrariety of religious 
principles and praftices which bave taken place 
in the world ; as thefe may well be fuppofed 
to bear a proportion to the number of fuch, 
■ . C 2 invifible 
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I Invifible i 

I that loa? 
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invifible agents as have been concerned, or ta 

that ivanton fancy they may have indulged 
herein. And tho', upon the prefent iuppofi- 
tion as upon the former, there will be no fuch 
thing as true and falfe Religion; yet every 
fnan's Religion will appear true to himfelf, 
and all other Religions will appear to him to 
be falfe, according as thofe arguments, by 
which his judgment is direfled, appear to 
him to be concluftve, or otherwije. And tho', 
upon the prtfcni fuppofition, a man's Religion, 
let it be what it will, canrii.a ix^cQ. him with 
regard to God's favour and the happinefs of 
another world ; yet it may very much affed: 
'limfclfand others with regaid to their happinefs 
ir mifcry in this, as it may engage him more 
leis to furfue, or neskH the one or the other, 
jft.nd, 

ft Upon the prefent fuppofition, a queJUen or 
two will naturally arife, viz. hoiv, or in what 
iaay, invifible agents not divine can become 
the founders of Religion to mankind ? And 
iBvhat kinJ of evidence they can produce to eri- 
gage mens attention to, and belief of, it ? As 
to the fir/I of thefe queftions the anfwer is enjj't 
if we admit a fuppofition which is admitted 
into the fchemes of moil Religionifts, viz. that 
invifible agents not divine, crt«, and Jo imprefs 
various and contrary images upon the minds of 
men. And, if this be admitted, then, we 
may eailly perceive, not only that fuch agents 
have it in their power to become the founders 
of Religion to mankind ■, but alfo in what way 
they 
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-^feey are capable of doing it. It is bat to im^ 
prefs upon the mind of a man zfet of religious 
principles, zrid point out to him zjet of reli- 
gious praftices, by fuch impreffions, and then 
a religion is coined for that man^ and for *;// 
that Siall be difcipled to him, And, 

As to the other queftion, "uiz. what kind 
of evidence invifible agents not divine can pro- 
duce to engage mens attention to, and belief 
o^ thofe religious impreflions that are made up- 
on their minds i the anfwer to this queftion 
will not be hard nor difficult, if we admit a 
iuppofition which is likewife ufually admitted 
into the fchemes of moft Religionifts, name- 
ly, that fuch invifible agents do not only im- 
■prefs various and contrary images upon the 
minds of men, but alfo that they do otherwife 
operate, or ule their power, upon this globe. 
But before I proceed to anfwer this queftion, 
two things muft be preraifed, viz. Jirji, if the 
fldlions of free htm^s ■art for eknowabk in na^ 
ture, (which point is admitted by moft Reli- 
gionifts) then, thofe adtions tnay be foreknow- 
able, not only to the Deity, but alfo to fome 
other invifible agents noc divine. For, as 
knowledge is communicable; fo foreknow- 
ledge may be communicable alfo. That iSj 
as creatures are fo formed that they can attain 
knowledge by the exercife of ihoje powers 
which refult from their natural conilitutions ; 
fo foreknowledge may be attainable in the 
fame way ; I lay, this may be the cafe for any 
thing we kngw or can fiiew to the contrary. 
' . However, 
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rHftwever, this is apparent that the imwh 

tXiAfogacity which refults from the conjlttuttons 

of various animals is greatly different^ as the 

' knowledge and fagacity of a man is greatly 

[ iuperior to that of an afs. And, this mas be 

the cafe of invlfible agents not divine. And 

therefore, tho' men may not be able certainly 

to difcover and foreknow the adions of each 

other, and other events that are dependent on 

I iiich adtions ; yet it will by no means follow 

f from thence, that fuch difcovery and fofe- 

I knowledge cannot refult from the natural con- 

I ftitutions of any invifible agents not divine. 

I Again, Secondly^ if invifible agents not divine 

I eaTij and do operate, or exercile their power 

[ on this globe, fwhich propofition is admitted 

[ |>y many Religionifts,) then, there is no ope- 

I ration on this globe, tho' ever fo much above 

r |he natural ability or inherent power of man, 

ctut may be performed by the power of fome 

\ invifible agent not divine. 1 fay, this may be 

I the cafe for any thing we know or can diew 

[ to the contrary. For, as power is communi- 

' cable ; fo it is equally as eafy for God to com- 

I -jnunicate one kind, or degree of power as 

[ inother; at lead it is fo for any thing we 

r.lcnow, and to fuppofe the contrary is plainly 

\\ limitation of God's power. Befides, there 

trc -various kinds and degrees of power, which 

[ tejult from the natural conftitutions of the in- 

[ habitants of this globe, and this may likewife 

fee the cafe of invifible agents not divine. 

^And, this accounts for ^^«'j fw/^ w///', and 

I . vi£lory 
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viBory over, the Magicians of Bgypt, The 
fo^ver of the invifible being, or beings who 
affifted Mofes, was much greater than the 
power of thole invifible beings who affifted 
the Magicians; and thereby, Mofes, m point 
of miracle working, became greatly their fupe- 
rior. Thefe points being, premifcd, I return 
to the queftion propofed, viz. what kind of 
evidence invifible agents not divine can pro- 
duce to engage mens attention to, and belief 
of thofe religious imprefiions that are made 
upon their minds ? And the anfwer to this 
queftion, (admitting the above fuppofitions) is 
fliort, pUin, and obvious, namely, they have 
hadj or may have had, Oracles, Prophecies, 
Prodigies, Miracles, &c. to anfwer thefe pur- 
pofes. This is the cafe fuppofing Religion to 
be the creature of fome invifible agent, or 
agents, not divine. 

Thus I have ftiewn how the cafe will ftand, 
whether we confider Religion as founded ot5ly 
On the opinions and fancies, or on the cunning 
and craftinefs of men ; or whether it has been 
introduced into the world by the interpofition 
of fome invifible agent, or agents, not divine. 
And, I fear, the cafe will not be much mended, 
Jf we confider it as founded only on the abjc~ 
bite Jbvereignty and arbitrary idHI of God, 
which is the point that comes next under con- 
fideration. Abfolute fovercignty and mere 
will has no rule to aft by, and has nothing but 
mere capricious humour for it's guide ; and if 
we confider the Deity 2s under no other 
I direftipn 
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[ dircaion but this, then, the affair of Religion 
I muft be a moft ivtld and extravagant thing. 
I Then, what is conftituted religion to-day, may 
E "be turned into irreUgion to-morrow -, what is 
I inade to be virtue in one place, may be made 
fc to be vice in another^ Then, charity may be 
\ made rewardabie in one people, and cruelty re- 
i spirardable in another. Then, dijimulation and 
W.fraiid may be made puniftiable at one time^ 
E and integrity zndjh/lice punifhable at another. 
I And the', upon this fuppofition true Religion^ 
m if the term may be admitted, is of God; yet 
I 'every man would be under the utmoft uncer- 
I tainty what is true Religion ; becaufe he has 
I nothing to guide him in the enquiry, nor no 
I rule by which he can judge what Religion is 
I »f God, and what is not. 
I'', As to the principles and praSiices of any 
E Religion, thefe can no way aflift us in forming 
W-%. judgment, whether any particular Religion 
B-be'of God, or not. For, as upon the prefent 
E fiippofition, there is no iuch thing as right and 
B wrong in nature ; fo any one thing whatever 
B muft be as agreeable to capricious humour, 
I and as likely to be chol'en by fovereign and ar- 
1- bitrary will as any other thing. Upon the pre- 
I fcnt fuppofition, truth and faliljood, mercy and 
I cruelty, honefty and diihonefty, are upon a 
E' level, one being as eligible, and as Jit to be 
E chofen or recommended as another. And, as the 
B internal charaders of any Religion cannot 
B poflibly afford an argument in favour of it's 
m divine original ; fo neither can they poffibly 
\ I ' afford 
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afford any o&jg^ion againjf it; and conlequerit- 
ly, every man muft be under the utmoft u/i- 
certainty, whether the Religion he adheres to 
be of God, or not. And therefore, to raife 
an argument either for, or againft the divine 
original of any Religion from the perfedions 
of the Deity, would be greatly abfurd ; be- 
caufe, upon the prefeni fuppoliiion, there ia 
no fuch thing as perfedlion or imperfedlion ia 
nature. And, 

As to any external evidence which may be 
fuppofed to attend any Religion, fuch as Pro- 
phefies, Miracles, &c. thefe can afford no 
light in the prefent cafe. I have already ob- 
ferved that as knowledge is communicable ; 
fo foreknowledge may be communicable alfo j 
and that as to power, it is equally as eafy for 
God to communicate one kind or degree of 
power, as another; I fay, this is, or may be 
the cafe for any thing we know or can fiicw 
to the contrary j and confequcntly, there is 
no prophefy nor miracle which takes place a- 
mong men but may be produced by the ope- 
ration of fome invifible agent not divine. 
Now, if this may he the cafe, of which no 
one can prove the contrary ; then, no external 
evidence whatever can poffibly prove any Re- 
ligion to be of God ; becaufe fuch evidence 
may be produced, not by the operation of God, 
but of ibme other invifible agent not divine. 
And, were we to prefume that fuch evidences 
are of God, it would not help the cafe ; be- 
caufe, upon the prefent fuppofition, God 
D might, 
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might, confident with fais own charaBer as an- 
abfolutc and arbitrary governour of the world, 
deceive us himfelf, as well as leave us in the 
hands of other deceivers. So that admitting 
Religion to be founded only on the arbitrary 
will of God, it would be the moll uncertain 
and precarious thing in the world. And fup- 
pofing we could come to a certainty with re- 
fpedl to it ; yet it could afford no Jbiid grounds 
of peace, comfort, or fafety, to mankind ; be-i 
caufe arbitrary ivill may Jet ajide all promij'es 
and engagements, stwd annex the fevereji pains 
and penalties even to the ftriitell duty and 
obedience. And 

Tho', upon the prefent fuppofiiion, there is 
no fuch thing as rig^ht and wrong, as true and 
falfe Religion in nature ; yet as ^fenfe of right 
and wrong is fo deepiy rooted m the minds of 
moft men that it becomes a kind oifirft prin- 
ciple to them ; fo it will infuence their affec- 
tions and actions, it ■^'^Xgreatly perplex and di- 
Jlrejs their minds, and will lay a. foundation for 
endlefs difputes and controveriies in matters 
of religion. 

Thus, 1 have taken a view of the cale fup- 
pofing Religion to have no. foundation in na- 
ture, but to be founded only on the opinions 
and fancies, or on the cunning and craftinefs 
of men ; or elfe to be the creature of feme in- 
vifible agent, or agents, not divine j or elfe to 
be founded only on the abfolute fovereignty 
and arbitrary will of God ; thefe being, I 
think, ail the pofiible ways in, and by which 
I religioa 
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religion couW have been introduced into the 
world, fuppofing it to have no foundation in 
nature. I come now to the queftion before 
mentioned, viz. whether Religion has any 
Jolid foundation in nature j that is, whether 
there be in reality a r/^A/* and wrong-, a true 
zriAfalfe Religion in nature j and confequently, 
whether there be any certain obvious principkf 
in nature or reafon by which a man may di~ 
Jiinguijh thefe, and form a proper judgment in 
the prefent cafe, and which an honeft upright 
inan may Jafely and Jicurely ftay his mind 
upon. 

I have already obferved that the word Re- 
ligion is fomclimes ufed in a reftrained fenfe, 
and is made to fignify all thole adts of piety 
and demotion by which men pay cither their 
publick or their private acknowledgments to 
God. And, that the word Religion is alfo 
fometimes ufed in a more extenfive fenfe, and 
is made to fignify, cither all thofe things by 
which men, ai men, propofe to obtain the 
divine favour ; or elfe all thofe things by 
:which men, as Jinners, propofe to obtain 
God's mercy and the happinefs of another 
world. And according to this the enquiry is 
threefold^ viz. Firft, whether piety has any 
foundation in nature, and what it is that na- 
ture points cut to men with refpedl to it. 
Secondly, whether the grounds of mens ac- 
ceptance with God is alfo founded in nature. 
thirdly and laftly, when men by their mif- 
jitehaviour have rendered thcmfelves greatly 
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difpleafing to fhe Deity ; then, whether there 
is any thing in nature which can render them 
the proper ohjeSls of God's mercy and kindnefs, 
and confequently, will be x\\^ ground of the 
divine mercy to them. 

And, that 1 may be both clear 2,nd full up- 
on this queftion, I wWlJirJl (hew that there is 
a natural and an ejfmtial difference in things, 
and that one thing or adtion is really better or 
preferable to another in nature ; fecondh, that 
there is a rule oS aSlion rcfulting from that dif- 
ference, which every moral agent ought tH 
reajon to govern his behaviour by ; and thirdly^ 
that God makes this rule the meafure of his 
r anions in all his dealings with his creatures, 
r From which it will follow that^wi? aSfiom 
l.^re in their oivn nature juftly approvable, and 

■ ttthers juftly condemnable ; that J'ome anions 
j leivder the performing agent the' ftii table and 
► ■^ro^^r objf^ of approbation and affedtion, aud 
[that other aBmu render the agent the proper 

■ ^bjeB of diilike and refentment ; that man, in 
fte nature of the thing, is an accountable crea- 
ture; and that there is in nature zjujl founda- 
tion for a future judgment and retribution. 

^ And, then, 1 will apply this to the point in 
' Iqueftion. And, here 1 Ihall have little elfe to 

do than to tranfcribe what I have alrsa^. 

■written upon the fubjcft, that being full M 

niy purpol'e. 
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* Firft, I am to fhew that there is a na- 
tural and an ejj'ential difference in things; by 
which I mean, Jirjl, that there is not an uni~ 
•oerfal jamenefs \n nature, but that things nad 
aSiions are really diJlinSi and different from 
each other. That is to fay, plealure and pain, 
two and four, right and wrong, kind and un- 
kind, arc not the fame tbi?ig ; but thofe dif- 
ferent terms are ufcd to cxprcfs, and do convey 
to the mind ideas which are really diJlinSi and 
different in nature. Plealure is not the fame 
thing as pain, two is not the fame as four, 
light is not the fajne as wrong, kind is not 
the fame as unkind, and the like. Again, 
when 1 fay there is a natural and an effential 
difference in things, I mean fccondly, that 
• there is not an univerfai indifference in nature, 
but that things and aSiions are really one better 
or preferable to another. That is to fay, 
pleafure is in nature, (when confidered ab- 
llraftedly from all other con fiderat ions,} better 
than pain j right is better than wrong ; kind 
is better-t\i^n unkind ; and the like. And our 
difcerning faculties do as naturally and as evi- 
dently perceive the difference betwixt thefe, 
with refpedt to their preferabknefs one to ano- 
ther, as thofe faculties do difcern their differ- 
ing one from another. That is, we do as 
naturally and as cvidendy perceive that pleafure 
is better than pain, as that pleafure is not pain j 
we do as naturally and evidently perceive that 
doing 

' • See my Difcourfe intUled, The S^imq df Reafsx 
in Mattel- 1 of Ktllgitn farther co»/i4trid. 
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t.^ing right is better or preferable to doinL 
I Wrong, as we perceive that right is not the 
X^fame thing as wrong ; that to do right is com' 
I mendable and worthy of a rationaf being, and 
i" therefore, ought in reafon to determine his 
I choice in it's favour ; and to do wrong is dij- 
X reputable and unworthy of a rational being, 
V .and therefore, his choice ought always in rea- 
1 ion to be determined againfl it ; and the Itlce. 
FJ&nd, 

»-*- The* our reafoning faculty is abfolutely ne- 
E -ccflary for the discovering the natural and 
L «ffcntial diiference in things, or to enable us 
I to perceive it ; yet this faculty does not make or 
I tonjiitute that difference. Things and aSions 
I «re really diftindt from, and one preferable to 
I Another, when conlidered abfiraSledly jromi, 
I and independent of any power in us ; and our 
I difcerning faculty does only enable us to 'per- 
I -fWw, but does not conjlitute that difference. 
I 'So that tl^ difference in things does not refult 
I from, nor depend upon, any particular confti- 
I tution of the mind, but is founded in nature, 
I «nd therefore will appear the j'ame to all 
■ ■minds, in which a capacity of difccrnment 
\ -fcfides, tho' differenilv conftituted. Two and 
I #our are really difiinb and different in nature^ 
i and this difference muft and will appear the 
I jfewf to every mind in which a capacity of dif- 
I Bernment refides, tho' differently conftituted. 
I ^hus again, pleafure is in nature better and 
I jprcfijrable to pain, and this difference muft 
I juid will appear the fame to every mijid^ 
I (howcvef 
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(however conftituted) which iscapable of per- 
ceiving what pleafure and pain is. The cafe 
is the lame with refpeft to right and wrong, 
kind and unkind, and the like ; thefc are not 
only different from, but alfo one preferable to 

I another in nature ; and our faculties do not 
conftitute that difference, but only enable us 
;to perceive it. And, as there is not an uni- 
'oerjal famenefi in nature^ but a real difference 
■with refped to things and aiSions themfclves j 
and, as there is not an uni'uerfal indifference in 
mature, but a real difference with refpeiS to 
the valuabUnefs or prefer ah ienefi of one thing 
or adtion to another, when ithey are brought 
L into a comparifon : fo that difference, in all 
m^mple (tho' it be otherwife in complex) cafes 

■ is the objefl: of Jimple perception only, and as 
H^ch thofe prove themfelves ; that is, they ap- 
W^ar evident to our preceptive faculty, and do 

■ not admit of any other kind of proof. If it 
■lihould be afkcd, how can it be proved that 
J*two and two are equal to four ? that the whole 

■is equal to all it's parts ? that aiding right is 
different from, ^nA preferable to afting wrong? 
and the like; tlie anfwer would be, that thefe 
ire felf-evident propofitions, that is, they ap- 
r evident to our difcerning faculties, and as 
1 they prove themlelves, and do not admit 
j)f any other kind of proof. Again, 

Secondly, as there is a natural and an effen- 

1 difference in things ; fo that difference ex- 

ts, if I may fo fpeak, a reajbn or rule of 

5/ioa to every mora! agent. That is, as 

doing 
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■ - ISoing right is in nature better, and therefore^ 
I preferable to doing wrong ; Co this difference 
B will always be a reajon, (refulting from the 

■ nature of things)" to every moral agent, why 

■ htjhould chufe to do right, and will be a rea" 
I _/e;j againft, or why he yJoa/*/ «o/ chufe to do 
K ' ^ong. Again, as pkalure is in nature pre- 
I ferable to pain, the one being a natural good, 

■ . the other a natural evil ; fo that difference af- 
I fords a reajon to every moral agent, to chufe 
I to tafte pleafure hlmfelf, and to chufe to com- 

■ (liunicate pleafure to others ; and it likewifc 

■ affords a reajhn why he fliould chufe to avoid 

■ pain himfelf, and chufe to avoid communicat- 
K Ing pain to others, when thefe are confidercd 

■ ftbftraftedly from all other confiderations. And, 

■ t& there is a reafon founded in nature for adl- 
I ing right, and a reafon againft afting wrong, 

■ ■ B reafon for communicating pleafure, and a 
■,( Veafon againft communicating pain ; fo to aft 

■ agreeably to reafon, in doing the former is what 
L tonftitutes moral good, and to adl againft the 

■ ' '-fealbn of the thing in doing the latter, is what 

■ conftitutes moral evil; moral good and evil 
I ^n every inftance being nothing etfe but the 
I afting agreeably with, or contrary to that rea- 
W _y8« or rule of a£lion which is founded in, and 
W -refults from the natural and effeniial difference 
B in things; and all ^Hor*;/ oM^s/zomj are nothing 
R -elfe but the reafon refulting frotfi that dif- 

■ -ference why we (hould chufe to adt this •way^ 
H "0r that 'way, rather than their contraries And, 
!■ «G thefe reaibns for ading one way rather than 

3nt>,L, another 
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another are founded in nature, that is, they 
refult from the natural and eflential difference 
in things ; fo they become a rule of aftion, 
which is equally obliging, to all intelligent 
beings capable of difcerning that difference. 
And confequently, (in this fenfe of the word 
^blige^) God, as he is a moral agent, is in 
reafon obliged to govern hJs adtions by thia 
lule. And, 

As there is a reafon or rule of adion which 
is equally obliging to every moral agent ; fo 
from hence it will follow that the reajonable- 
Tie/soda adion ought to determine the will 
of every rational being, to the performance of 
that aftion, even tho' there be no other motive 
to it, and tho' there be a thou/and temptations 
to excite to the contrary. For, whilft, (when 
all things are taken into the cafe,) it is reafm- 
able that an aftion fhould be performed, it is 
inipoffible that any, even the ftrongeft temp- 
tations, (how many fo ever they be,) {bould 
make it reafonable to emit that ailion ; be- 
caufeifthat were the cafe, then, under thefe 
circumftances, it would not be a reafonable, 
or at lead an indifferent, but an unreajonable 
adtion, and as fuch it does not come into the 
prefent queftion, except we can fuppofe an 
adion to be both reafonable and uureafonable 
or indifferent at the fame time, and under the 
fame circumftances, which is a manifeft con- 
tradiction. So that to fuppofe fome other 
motives fliould take place, befides the rea- 
fonablenefs of an adtion, which may be more 
I , . E thaa 
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than a ballancc to the many, and ftrong temp- ' 
rations, with which a reafonable creature may- 
be furrounded, in order to engage his will for 
the choice of that adlion, and without which 
motives, the bare reafonablenefs of an aftion 
would not be more than a ballance to thofe 
temptations, is exceedingly wrong; becaufe 
the reafonablenefs of an a^ion is in it/elf, 
when confidered abftra6:edly from all other 
motives, more than a ballance to all tempta- 
tions, for otherwife it would not be a rea- 
fonable aftion. And it is a man's not 

following his rea/bn in oppofition to all temp- 
tations which renders him Jujl/y condemnablc 
to himfflf, and to enjery other reafonable being, 
and confequently, to his Maker as fuch. And» 
here I beg leave to obferve to my reader, that 
the prefent queftion is, what ought in reajon to 
determine the will of a being endowed with 
a rcafoning faculty to the performance of a 
reafonable adion, and not what is in JaB fuf- 
ficient for that purpofe. And here, I fay, 
that the reajhnabknefi of an aftion ought in 
reafon to determine the will of every fuch 
being for the choice of that aftion, but then 
it depends upon tht pleafure of each individual 
whether it Ihall, in fa<^, be fufficient for this 
purpofe, or not. And, this is the cafe of all 
other motives which may be fuperadded, it 
depends upon the pleafure of each individual 
whether, infaB, thofe motivtsjhall be to him 
the ground or reafon of action, or not. And 
therefore, we fee, not only the unreafonable- 

nefs 
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jnels of an adion, but sXl other motives that 
jnay be added to it, viz. the hopes and fears 
of this world, and the hopes and fears of the 
world to come, are not fufficient, in hii, to 
reftrain fome men from unreafonable adions. 

And, as there is a reafon or rule of adtJon 
refulting from the natural and effential dif- 
ferences in things ; fo this rule is, in common 
language, called the law of nature. It is alfo 
called the law of * God^ as it is that rule by 
which God governs his behaviour towards his 
creatures. And it is God's law as he adopts it 
and makes it his, by giving it as a rule of 
adion to his fubjefts, (he being the great 
governor of the moral world,) all God's laws 
being founded upon it, and conformed to it. 
But it is not God's law as founded folely on 
his -will and commandment^ becaufe it is, and 
ought to be a rule of aiflion to all intelligent 
beings, whether God willed or commanded it, 
or not. And, this law of nature is in order 
of nature fl^o^e and before all other laws, it 
being the ground and foundation of them ; 
all law and government whether human or 
divine being originally founded, not in a fupe- 
riority of power, but in the reafon of things 
as aforefaid. And, as government itfelf is 
founded in the reafon of things ; fo all au- 
thority, and all laws flowing from it ought to 
be diretJled and governed by this original and 
.primary law of nature. It being a manifeft 
E 2 abfurdity 

' • See my Trafl intltled, A Difcvitrfe esteeming Reefm 
Ptith regard U Re/igm and Divint Rsvdalien. 



abfiirdity to fuppofe that any law-glvcr can in 
reafon have a right to command what is not 
fit nor reafonable to be commanded, and 
which has not a laudable reafbn for it's per- 
formance, that of it's being commanded not 
being fuch. And this is manifeftly the cafe, 
I'tfith refpeft to all laws, and all law-givers, 
|%hether human or divine. It being equally as 
l.'knreajbnul^le and urt/it that God (hould make 
l%i unreafonable law, as that any other law- 
|%iver {hould aft thus ; feeing the reafon of 
I ^hings is, and ought to be as much a rule of 
I ^ftion to him, as to any other intelligent 
I %eing. God indeed is our creator, and as he 
■ Called us into being without our confent ; fo 
I hereby he became our common parent, and 
I %he natural guardian of our happinrfs, and 
t ■hereby he has a ri^bt to govern us, not by 
f *tnaking what law he pleafes, but only to rule 
I tus for our good, it being very unequal and iin- 
I ■reafonable that he ihould exercife any other au- 
iHhority over us ; feeing his calling us into 
I Jfeeing, or his being poflefled with fuch power 
I *lis we are not able to refift, does not alter the 
I liature of things, by making thzi Jit and rea- 
wHbna^le which othcrwife would not be fo. 
I^nd, 

I - As this rule of afllon is founded In the rea- 
I Ton »of things ; fo our obligation to obedience 
I '^is founded on the fame principle. That is, 
r 'we are in reafon obliged to yeild obedience to 
I 'this law fuppofing no promulged law had ever 
I been given to mankind. Thus, the grateful 
r^ acknow- 
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ibwledgment of a favour receiveS^anff 
grateful return for it, to proper perfons, and 
under proper circumftances, (when, and where 
fuch returns can be made,) are duties which 
every intelligent being is in rea/bn obliged to 
perform, when confidered abftradtedly from, 
'and antecedent to, any promulged law of any 
'kind. For whatever in reajmi becomes a law 
to intelligent beings, tliofe beings, will for the 
fame reajon be obliged to yeild obedience to 
that law. And where there is no reafon for 
a command, there can be no reafon for our 
complying with it, except it be that pruden- 
iial one of avoiding the evil, which other- 
■wife our difobedience may bring upon us. 
■And this is the cafe of all laws, whether hu- 
man or divine. That is, our obligation to 
obedience in any cafe, does not arife from 
I the thing's being commanded, but from it's 
teing^f and reajmablt\ upon feme account or 
'other, when all things are taken into the cafe, 
■(and when confidered abftraftedly from the 
■will of the law-giver,) that we fhould yeild 
■obedience to that law. For, as the reafon of 
things is the ground and foundation of all au- 
■tbority and go-verfunent ; fo it muft likewife, 
'in the nature of the thing, be the ground 
■and foundation of all obligations to obedience. 
And, 

As there is fuch a rtile of aSiion founded in 
the nature of things as aforefaid j fo the moral 
perfections of all intelligent beings arife from, 
confiti in, their being perfeSily fubjcfted 
■^"■■^^ . •■.-\ -\.:f^ : to 
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I Jo this law. Thus, the moral perfofiion 
Ptbe Deity confifts in his being abjolutdy and 
VferfeSily fubjefted to this law of reafon ; that 
I'ji^ in his making the reafon of things the rule 
Ir^d meafure of his aiFedions and adlions, in 
1 1^1 his dealings with his creatures. And, here- 
F«D confifts the moral perfedlion of the human 
h^ture, (when fuch perfection is attained,) 
[fl?i'z. mhzm^perfeEfly Jubje5ied both in ajec- 
\^}is2lU^ aSlions, to this law of reafon; and 
t^very approach to it Is an approach to tiie 
S-perfeftioQ of our nature. And, if our fpecies 
IjiPerc univerjally and perJ'eBly liibjefled to tliis 
Ijaw, then there would be no ufe nor place 
l:jjbr any ^rom»/g^f(/ law of any kind; becaufe 
I Jtbe lije and end of all promulged law and go- 
l^ernment, whether human or divine, is, (or 
I f$. leaft ought to be,) to enforce and lead tnen 
I pn to obedience to this original and primary law 
I ^ nature again. 

I . * Thirdly, as there is a natural and an 
I ^flential diiference in things, and as there is a 
|, (tnle of action refulting from that difference 
f ^which is equally obliging to every moral agent ; 
I So AUnighty God makes that rule, •viz. the 
l^afon of things, the meafure of his adions; 
k mid this he does in all inftances and cafes in 
I ,vhich it is capable of being a rule to him. 
I ^r- And, that this is a true principle, and a 
V^oper foundation for argument 1 prove thus. 
iyUmighty God is prefcnt to, and in, and with, 
I I 3I' 

r ' ■'• See my Difcourfe iniitled, Tht Si^iitnty tf lUafm 
M Mattirs of Kcl'gm farlbtr confidirid. .J 
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ill things, and thereby has the moft perfeiS! 
knowledge of them. And, as he moft clearly 
difcerns the natural and eflential difference in 
things, and the reafon or rule of a£tion re- 
fuking from it in every caf-, and, as this is 
and ought to be as much a rule of action to 
God as to any other moral agent, and, as he 
is far above and thereby perfedlly free from all 
temptations which might miflead him and 
draw him into a wrong choice, fo this affords 
A moral certainty that he will always chufe to 
aft right, or agreeably to that rule of adlion, 
which is founded in the reafon of things as 
aforefaid. For, tho' we may have different, 
and fometimes oppofite interefts in view, and 
are furrounded with many temptations of 
Various kinds to invite us to a wrong choice, 
and -which too often is the ground and reafoa 
of our foolifhly and wickedly afting contrary 
to that rule of adion, which is founded in 
the reafon of things ; yet this is by no means 
the cafe with lefpctS to God ; and therefore, 
it cannot be a ground or reafon to him to 
chufe to aft wrong in any cafe whatfoevcr. 
God has not different and oppofite interefts in 
view, he has no wrong affedtions within to 
miflead, no temptations from without to inticc 
and allure him, no pleafing profpeift to invite, 
nor any fuperior power to threaten and awe 
him i in fine, nature does not afford a motive 
to excite him to a wrong choice, and there- 
fore, we are fure that he never will aft (o -, 
hut on the contrary he always will make the 
"■ - i "" reafon 
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reafon of things the rule and meafure of b: 
I adions. 

i But farther, * legifiatnre or authority is 
I either natural or Jenved, that is, it is a power 
I ©r truft which either refults from that natural 
t gelation which one intelligent being ftands ia 
[ to another, or others ; or elfe it is a power 
P committed in truji to fome perfon, or perfons, 
[ |o make laws for the good and benefit of thofe 
I 5who are fubjedled to that jurifdidlion. The 
I former of thele is the cafe of parents^ from 
t whole relation to their children naturally arifes 
L (I light, or refults a truft, to make fuch laws 
' ibr, and give fuch rules of adtion to, them, as 
I are for their and others good, juft as the cir- 
I cumftances and the reafon of things ftiiiU re- 
I guire. And this is the cafe with refpeft to 
I I Q<id and his intelligent creatures, he is their 
I common parent, to whom they owe their exi- 
I -ilence in a much higher fenfe, than children 
L ^o to their patents, and from whole relation 
V*iD his creatures naturally arifes a right, or re- 
I 'jRilts a truft, to make fuch la>vs, or lay down 
[ fuch rules of adlion, as are for the good of 
[ thofe to whom they are given, or for the good 
I pf the whole, juft as the circumftances and 
■the reafon of things fliall require. The latter 
of thefe is the cafe of thofe to whom legiflative 
I power is committed in truft, and thefe are the 
[ , Civil Magijiratesy who are intrufted with 
[' power 

\ ' • See my Anfwcr to Mr Ston/s Remarks, upon the cafe 
ef Abraham, with regard to his being CDtnaianded by God 
to oJTer up his fon Ij'aat in facriliGe, jS 
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'ef to make laws for the' Kociety's gcJoi^J 
and to anfwer the purpofes of civil aflbciation, 
juft as the circumftances and the rcalbn of 
things fhall require. And, 

Here it is to be obferved, that natural legif- 
lature or authority is not the natural offspring 
oi power, but oi paternity. God does not be- 
come a governor to the intelligent and moral 
■world by his being poffeffed with Ahm^hty 
po^ver, but by his being a common parent to his 
creatures. For, as he called them into being 
without their confent ; io reafon requires that 
he Ihould take care of their well being, which 
it is the bufinefs of government to fecure, and 
it is this which conftitutes him our guardian 
or governor. God's being poffefled with great 
and uncontroulable power enables him to play 
the tyrant over us, (were he difpofed to ufe 
his power to fo vile a purpofe) but it does 
not inveft him with a right to be our guardian 
or governor, that being the refult of his re- 
lation to us. And, this is the cafe of parents 
with refpeft to their children, their authority 
over them is not the natural offspring of power ^ 
but it naturally arifes from that natural re- 
lation they ftand in to them. And, indeed, in 
a fecundary and lefs proper fenfe, this is the 
cafe in civil fociety, where legiflative power is 
lodged in truft. For, as in fuch focieties every 
one is by nature upon an equality, {there being 
not any one who has a natural right of do- 
minion over his fellow-creatures,) and, as 
iaw and government are neceiTary to the well- 
F being 
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being of fociety, feeing the end of civil aflb— 
ciation cannot be obtained nor fecured with- 
out it ; fo this makes it neceflary and reafon- 
able that legiflative and governing power ftiould 
be lodged in trujl, in the hands of feme per- 
fon, or perfons, to be exercifed for the fociety's 
welfare ; and the perfons with whom this truft 
is lodged are by this conftituted, not the na- 
tural, but the Jlep-parents of the people, and 
guardians of their happinefs ; and by this they 
are inveiled with a right, not natural, but 
derived, a right derived from the people to 
plaice fuch laws as are for the fociety's good, 
and to anfwer the purpofes of civil aflbciation. 
fnd, 
[ As legiflature itfelf is founded in Tjeafon ; fo 
[ the reafon of things is the rule and meafure of 
[ ^. That is, thofe upon whom legiflative 
L jower naturally devolves, or to whom it is 
I ^mmitted in truft by others, are not at liberty 
I i^ make what laws they pleafe, but they are 
[ i^iredted, limited, and bounded in the exercife 
of that power, by the grounds and reafons, 
1 and by the ends and purpofes upon which 
[ tgiflature itfelf is founded, viz. tiie publick 

SI general good of thofe who are fubjedted to 
icir jurifdidion : fo that law, flridly fpeak- 
I uig, or that taw which is in reafon obliging, 
B nothing more than that rule of action ex- 
[■ empiified, which is founded in the reafon of 
I tfiings ; and duty is not the effeB or rejultf but 
I lit is xht foundation of la-w. That is, an afl;ion 
L doi^ not become our duty bccaufe it is copi- 
L , manded ; 
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Biaiided j but it is commanded becauTe it was 
our duty antecedent to the command. And 
confequently, a thing or adlion does not be- 
come fit, or unfit, by it's being commanded, 
or forbidden ; but it is commanded, or for- 
bidden becaufe it was fit, or unfit, when con- 
fidered abftraffledly from, and antecedent to 
the promulgation of that law ; and which an- 
tecedent fitnefs, or unfitnefs, was the ground 
and reafon of fuch law. This, I fay, is, or 
at leaft, ought always to be the cafe. It is 
true, the word law, in it's common accepta- 
tion, l^nifies the w/V/ of a ^^^r/or : but then, 
tiiis fuppofes that the will of the fuperior is 
not lawlefs will, (if I may fo fpeak,) or a will 
which is exerted without mie, or reafon, but 
a will which is directed by reafon, a will which 
commands nothing to be done, but what was 
fit fhpuld be done, antecedent to the command, 
and which prohibits nothing but what was fit 
{hould be avoided, antecedent to the prohibi- 
tion : 1 fay, this is fuppofed to be the will 
of the fuperior or laiv-gtver, for otherwifc 
kgijlature would be an unnatural and a men- 
firous thing. And, 

When legiflative power is rightly employed^ 
in making laws to anfwer the true ends of go- 
vernment i then, it is in itfelf right -, and 
then, it conftitutes a legal or jujl authority. 
But when it is employed to anfwer otber and 
contrary purpofee, then, it is in itfilf wrongs 
and then, it degenerates into tyranny. When 
kgiflativc power is employed in making ^ad 
F a laws. 
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r laws which will ferve a bad purpofe 
this is manifeftly "wrong, and therefore, it can- 
not be deemed juft authority, but properly 
comes under the denomination of tyranny. 
Or when it is employed idlely and trijiingly, by 
commanding or forbidding adtions which are. 
perfectly indifferent^ and which ferve only to 
exemplify the commanding power of the law- 
giver, and to extort fubmiffion from the fub- 
jedt ; this is plainly a projlitiition of legifiativc; 
power; this is what the ends of law and go-; 
vernment will not excufe or juftify ; and there- 
fore, this cannot juftly be deemed legal au- 
thority, but properly comes under the deno- 
mination of tyranny, tho' in a much lower,- 
and in a much lefs hurtful degree than in the- 
former cafe. The cafe is the fame whcthefi 
leglflative power be confidered as lodged in ai 
human or in the divine hand ; it being equallyi^ 
as inifit that God Ihould a£t wrong in his le-; 
giflative capacity, as it is that any of his crea-> 
tures Ihould do fo. There is indeed this dif-i 
ference, if God ihould mifapply his legiflativpi 
power, he is above controul or correSion p 
whereas if men aduje their truft, they are* 
liable to be controu/ea in, and be punijhed for 
that abufe. 

I am fenfible, it is commonly urged in thia 
cafe, that God, as he is the great governor o| 
the univerfe, has a ri^ht, or it is Jit that hi 
fhould, \nJome injiances^ command for com^ 
ipanding fake, that thereby he might maki 
^^alol our obedience. But alas ! our obediem 
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is fufficiently tryed by the many and ftrong 
temptations with which we are furrounded on 
every fide, without this expedient ; and there- 
fore, this expedient is not necelTary to anfwer 
that end. Befides, this expedient cannot an- 
fwer any good purpofe to us, but may anfwer 
many bad ones. It cannot raife in us a juft and 
worthy fenfe of God, but may raife in us a 
mean and unworthy fenfe of him; viz. as 
one who zGts the part of an arbitrary and a 
tyrannical governor. It cannot excite in us 
the afFeiftion of love to God, but may excite 
in us a flavifh fear and dread of him. It can- 
not increafe our virtue, but may greatly in- 
creafe our guilt, if our difobedience is to be 
confidered as fuch. And fuppofing we yield 
obedience to fuch commands, that obedience, 
to fay the moft, would be only yielding to the 
bumour and unreafonable will of a law-giver, 
whom it would be wrong to contend toitb, or 
dijbbtige. And obedience, furely, in fuch 
cafes, cannot render a perfon equally valuable 
with him who obeys a moral law from a much 
nobler principle. And, to admit the fuppofi- 
tion that the Deity would go fo far out of his 
way, {if I may fo fpeak.) and would a6t fo 
contrary to his general cbaradler as a wife and 
good governor, by commanding as aforefaid, 
is, (I think,) little lefs than blafphemy, as it 
is blading the moral charaifler of the great go- 
vernor of the univerfe. But then, it is to be 
remembered, that when I fay God will not aft 
arbitrarily, my meaning is that he will not aft 
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Eibns Vfhen the reafon of things can be a rule 
I cf adion to him, and as to all other inftances 
snd cafes he muft adt arbitrarily if he ads at 
all ; and therefore, he may and will &&. thus 
when the reafon of the thing requires that he 
fhould. As thus, fuppoling a common or gene- 
ral good to have been the end of creation to 
the Deity when he called the folar fyfietn into 
being! then, there was a reafon refulting froi 
the nature of things why God fhould creaj 
the folar fyftem rather than let it have remaii' 
, td in a ftate of non-exiftence. And, fuppo- 
[ iing it to have been pcrfeQly indifferent whe- 
I ther the folar fyften were placed in that far- 
\ Ocular part of fpace in which it now exifts, 
dr \nfame other part of fpace ; then, as there 
I was a reafon for the Deity to a£i in calling the 
[ felar fyftem into being, fo there was likewife 
I" a reafon that he fhould aB arbitrarily, in ap- 
I pointing the particular part of fpace it fhould 
I tfxift in ; becaufe without the latter, he could 
I Sot have performed the former. And, this 
I iKafon will hold good in all parallel cafes, 
I whether the Deity be confidered as acting the 
part of a Creator, or a Governor, or of a 
kind Phyjician to his creatures ; fuppofing 
ibch cafes can take place when God ads in 
I either of thcfe capacities. 

-As to divine or pqfitive injiitutims, (as they 
I are commonly called,) if God gives any of 
I ^efe, he is to be confidered as aiSing the 
B |fert, not of a governor or legiflator, but of 
, » Ph^sian to his creatures. And thefe 
£^-^ . bftitutions 
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Inftitutions arc to be conGdered, not as lawt 
or rules of aSion, but as kind prefcripthm to 
mankind; becaufe this is more properly and 
p-uly the ftate of the cafe. Man, is not only 
weak, and infirm with regard to his body, but 
alfo with regard to hiswjW; and divine in- 
^itutions are intended lo anfwer the fame pur- 
pofe to the mind^ as food and phyfick docs to 
the body. The mind of man is liable to bo 
vuer-aSfe4, (if I may fo fpeak,) and thereby 
Tendered weak and infirm various ways. The 
bufinefs, the cares, the troubles, the pleafures 
of life, and the. like, are apt to engrofs the 
thoughts and captivate the minds of men, and 
render them weak and infirm j by which 
pieans man becomes kfs able to adt a worthy 
and a manly part, and to ftand out with firm- 
nefs and refolution againfl the many and ftrong 
temptations with which he is furroundcd. 
And this makes it necefiary that the mind of 
man, ftiould he /'omeiimei taken of {lom thc&^ 
and turned to fubjedts of a more ferious na- 
ture ; by which the mind is recruited, and re- 
news it's ftrength. And this is the purpofe 
that divine inftitutions are intended to ferve, 
•viz. to take off mens minds, for a lime, from 
the bufinefs, the cares, the troubles, and plea-< 
fures of life ; to awaken in them a juft and 
worthy fenfe of God, to draw forth their 
minds in fuitable affediions towards him; to 
excite in therp a proper fenfe of the great end 
^nd bufinefs of life, to lead them to examine 
how far that end has be^o aofwered by them, 

and 
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Mtnd wberein they have been defei^ive, to point 
' out to them how they ought to behave in time 
I to come, and the hke. Thefe are the purpofet 
that divine inftiUitsons are intended to lervej 
' and thus they become bothyoof^ahd phyjick to 
the mind of man. But then, in divine injii- 
tutions there can be nothing dark or myfierious, 
becaufe by fuch a condutft God would dtf- 
appoint the very end he propofes to obtain by 
them ; "uix. the ftrengthening and recruiting 
the mind of man. Myfteries in a prefcription 
for the mind would anfwer the fame end as 
I fowder of poji, when called by a name that is 
' not underftood, would do in a prefcription for 
the body, fuppofing powder of port to have no 
■ phyfical quality in it ; that is, it would ferve 
only to amufe and mijlead the patient, which 
iiirely can never be the cafe with refpedt to 
God, in his prefcriptions (as a fpiriiual Phy- 
' fician) to mankind. Darknefs and myjleries 
I are proper expedients to carry on and lupport 
bafe and unworthy defignsi but God has n» 
fueh defigns to execute; and therefore, we 
may be allured that he has nothing to do with 
darknefs and myfteries in any of his pre- 
fcriptions to mankind. It is true that nature 
18 full of myjieries, and yet nature is of God; 
and the reafon of this is evident, viz. becaufe 
our underftandings are too weak to difcover all 
, the fecrets and powers in nature. The my- 
fleries in nature muft of courfe bear a pro- 
. portion to that mealure of underftanding which 
every creature poffefles for the contemplation 

of 
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I of it. If the underftanding is weak, nature ia 
I more myfterious : if it is firong, nature is lefs 
I myfterioits. But then, what has this to do 
I with divine prefcriptiotis, which in the very 
. nature of the thing ought to be plain and 
c^ear ? Is it to he fuppofed that God will be 
4arknefi^ where the reafon of the thing requires 
he Ihould be all light ? Will God deal with 
his creatures in darknefi and ?nyjiery, when the 
nature of the thing requires that he ihould deal 
with them in plainneJizwA truth? No furely. 
God has no end to anfwer to himfelfhy any 
prefcription he may give to mankind; and, 
as fuch prefcriptions are intended for our good 
enly -, fo the nature of the thing requires that 
they ftioiild be delivered in the plaineji and 
€leareji manner. And therefore, if any pre- 
fcriptions are at any time delivered to man- 
kind that are dark and myfterious in -wbole, 
or ifj parti this, I think, proves to a demon- 
ftration that fuch prefcriptions are not divine. 
■If it fliould be faid that prefcriptions for the 
6ody are generally dark and myfterious to the 
patient, and yet have their proper injlueme 
notwithftanding ; and therefore, why may not 
prefcriptions for the mind be dark and myfte- 
rious to the patient and have their proper in- 
fiuence alj'o? Anfwer, the prefcriptions for the 
body are phyfical, and as fuch have a phyfical 
injluence upon the body ; whereas prefcriptions 
for the mind are moral, and as fuch have a 
moral injluence upon the mind. And there- 
fore, tho' phyfira] prefcriptions for the body 
G that 



that are myfterious to the patient may hav» 
their proper influence upon the body, becaafe 
they operate independent of the underjianding 
and will of the patient; yet with moral pre- 
fcriptions the cafe is otherwife, becaufe if fuch 
prefcriptions operate at all, it muft be in the 
itje and exercije of the under/landiijg and will ; 
and whereas whatever is dark and myfterious 
in fuch prefcriptions cannot affe£l or operate 
upon the underftandlng and will, from hence 
it will follow that fuch prefcriptions cannot in- 
fluence the mind at all; and therefore, are 
vain and ufelefi. I have here purfued the above 
iimilitude, becaufe I think it juftly expofes and 
ridicules all darknefs and myftery in religion, 
which, I think, can anfwer no good purpofe, 
and which ferve to perplex and miilead weak 
tpinds. 

To conclude this point I obferve, that the 
earthly governors may •wantonly ujc, or 'wickedly 
abiife their power ; yet this is by no means the 
cafe of the great governor of the intelligent • 
and moral world. God will not needle/sly 
command for commanding fake, and thereby 
unkindly increaje the burthen of his creatures 
duty, and likewife increaje their guilt upon 
the breach of iwch fuperfmus laws. I fay, we 
may be well affured that God wi" never aft 
thus, becaufe fuch a conduft is diredlly con- 
trary to ^^n^^ ^W«^j, and therefore, can never 
be the truth of the cafe. Alas ! fome perfons 
are apt to meafure the ways of God, by what 
they lee taite place aijiongfl: weak, vain, and, 
wicki 
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kicked men. The princes and potentates of 
the earth are apt to exercife an arbitrary and 
a defpotick power over their fubjedls, to manage 
their people with craft and myftery, and to 
pride themfelves in the huzzas and acclama- 
tions of the multitude j and this is the very 
"piSlure which fome Religionifts draw of their 
Maker. 

And, as there i^ a natural and an elfential 
difference in things, and a rule of adtion re- 
fulting from that difference, which every moral 
agent ought in reafon to govern his behaviour* 
by, and, as God will moft certainly govern 
his anions by this lule; fa from hence it will 
follow that fome aflions are in tbmfehes'p.My 
approvable, and others juftly condemnable, 
■when confidered abJlraSiedh from any pro- 
mulged law ; that fome aiflions render the" 
agent the proper ohjeSt of approbation and af- 
.fedion, and other actions render the agent the 
proper objeB of diflike and refentment to every 
other intelligent being, and therefore, to our 
Maker as fuch ; confequently, fo7ne aBiom are 
■in themjehes religious, others irreligious, when 
confidered in the abftraft nature and reafon 
of things ; that man is by nature an account- 
able creature ; and that there is in nature a 
juft foundation for a future judgment and re- 
tribution. Thefe, I think, follow by a natural 
and neceflary confequence from the principles 
before laid down. If happinefs is in nature 
better than mifery, then the communication of 
iappineis is in nature better or preferable to 
G 2 the 
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W^commu>?ic/ilion of mifery, the former Is 
jijuftly approvable, and the latter is luftly con- 
idemnable to every other intelligent being, and 
iconfequently, to our Maker as fuch. To 
render that to another which is the proper 
^"^jeSi of n^ery one's approbation and liking, is, 
■in the nature of the thing, commendable and 
,;praife worthy ; to render that to another which 
<S^% the proper objeSi of ever^ one's averfion and 
.ifhunning, is, in the nature of the thing, dif- 
jreputable and juftly condemnable; and this is 
'-the cafe when coufidered abftnidtedly from, 
,-flnd independent of, any promulged law. 
iAgain, if the communicating of happinefs is 
'in nature juftly approvable, and if . the com- 
,inunicating of milcry is in the nature of the 
Jhing juftly condemnabie, and jf there is a 
^eafon refulting from the nattii'e cj things for 
.the communication of the former, and a rea- 
'•jon againfl the communicating of the latter ; 
•then the communication of \.he former renders 
■the agent the proper objeSi of approbation and 
affettion, and the communication of the latter 
jienders the- agent the proper objeB of diflike 
jand refentmcnt to every other intelligent being, 
and therefore, to the Deity as fuch ; confe- 
quently, fome adions are in themjehes reli- 
gious^ others are irreligious ; that is, fome 
adions render the agent pleafing, others dif- 
.pleafing to God, when conlidercd in the ab- 
.ftrad niiture and rcafon of things. * As the 
reafon- 

• • See ray Dircourfc iniitlcd, Thi Suffie'^ncy rf Riafin 
in MatUn of keligion farther csnfdered. 



e-reafonablenefs of an a(5tion ought to determine 
-the will of every rational being for the choice 
.of that aiSion, fuppofing no other motive be 
.fuperadded, and fuppofmg many temptations 
-invite to the contrary ; fo upon this the equity 
;and certainty of a future judgment is founded, 
iand not upon any divine revelation concern- 
.,ing it. For, as there is a natural and an 
i.eflential diiFeiencc in things, and a rule of 
.-adion refulting from that difference, which 
leveiy moral agent is in reafon obliged to 
'govern his adlions by, and as there is planted 
;in man a capacity or power which enables 
.him to difcern that difference, and as it is left 
f ito his choice to ad either agreeably with or 
Uiepugnant to reafon, and thereby to be either 
I a benefaiftor or a plague to the intelligent 
world : fo from hence arifes the equity and rea- 
■Jhnablenejs of God's calling fuch creatures to 
i an account, (when they have finiihed their 
'courle in this world,) and rewarding the vir- 
.tuous, and punifhing the vicious parts of our 
.-fpecies, according as they have rendered ihem- 
ifelves the fuitable and proper objeds of either. 
■* Happincfs is the end of being to intelligent 
.beings; whoever therefore freely and gene- 
t»roufly contributes to the happinefs of others, 
Mby this he becomes a benefailor to the intelli- 
'gent world, and by this the intelligent world 
■becomes in reafon obliged gratefully and 
generoufly 

_ * See my Dircourfe intitled, The Equity and Riafoa- 
\ebhntfs of a Future Judgmtnt and Retributim ixtmplified-^ 
fr a Dijcmrje an tht Parablt of ibt unmirciful Servant. 
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[Cneroufly to return the kindnsfi^ by contti- 
lo the incrgafe of their benefaftor's fe- 
icity, when power and opportunity ferve, 
! .which contribution is properly called reward. 
I \And, as happinefs is the end of being to in- 
! ,tclligcnt beings J fo whoever vicioufly oppofes 
.and endeavours to fruftrate and difappoint the 
J (general end of being, by barring the happinefs, 
I Mnd contributing to the mifery of others, fuch 
T iin one is an enemy to the intelligent world ; 
1 (and by this the intelligent world becomes in 
t &«afon obliged, (except bis repentance and re- 
Fiformation has rendered him the proper objeft 
r ;of mercy,) to return the evil upon his head, 
■by contributing to bis mifery, in proportion 
1 -to the vicioufnefs of his actions, which con- 
[ ,tribution is properly caWed punijhmetit. So that 
' .rewards and pun ilhments when y«///)i dijlributed 
[ *re founded, not in paflion or affeftion, but 
I -fhc reafon of things. And therefore, when 
[-^junifhment is juftly infl!(5led upon a proper 
■objedi:, this is not punilliing for punilliment 
[ iake, nor is it the effetl; of mere refentment ; 
.but it is punifiiing upon juft grounds, and 
I jwhen the rcalon of things requires it ; neither 
I 'is it contrary to, but perfectly confiftent with, 
true goodnefs, yea it refults from it. For, a 
ieing who has the greateft concern and regard 
for a general good, has, in confequence there- 
[ Jof, the greateft dlflike of, and a juft indig- 
nation againft, diofc who oppofe it. This is 
[ the ftate of the cafe independent of any pro- 
. , , nuilgcd 
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iiged law, and when confidered in the ab-' 
ftraft nature and realbn of things. 

As the three points I have been explaining 
and proving, are (I think) the groimd and 
foundation of argument, in all quejiions of moral 
confideration ; lb I have quoted at large what 
I have before written upon the fubjetfl, that 
hereby my reader may at once have a full view 
of the cafe, without having recourfe to thofe 
■writings ; and that he may fee thofe objec- 
tions obviated, which may lay againft it. 
Thefe things being premifed, I am now to 
apply them to the point in queftion, and ac- 
cordingly I am to enquire fir]}, whether Reli- 
gion, when the term is ufed to- exprefs piety, 
has any foundation in nature^ and what it is 
that nature fointi out to men with refpei^t to 
And here I obferve, that tho' thofe words 
piety, devotion, worfliip, &c. which I here 
life as fynonymous terms, are ufually applied 
to the out'ward aSliom ot men, fuch as bowing 
the body, vocal prayer, and the like, yet 
thefe outward actions are not the thing itfelf, 
but only 'vtfible marks and tokens of it. And 
in this cafe the fign is, by a figure of fpeecb, 
put for the thing fignified, and is therefore 
called by the fame name. True piety confifts 
^juji and iL'orihy JiiiJ'f of God imprefled upon 
the mind of man, which imprcffion excites in 
him the affeftion of love, or joy, or Iiope, or 
defire, or the like, and which fenfe of the 
Deity afFefting the mind of man as aforefeid 
or may be, exprefled or made vifible, if I 
may 
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Win&y Co fpeak, by fuch outward aiftions w 
w words as are made the figns and tokens of it ; 
I and in the ufe of thefe that Jenje, and thoi'e 
K i^'e£liom may be bigbtbened and increafed. 
\ ' I fay true piety, devotion, ^c. cunfifts in 
i ^fi6 ajuji and worthy Jenje of God as is fuitable 
% to his natural and his moral jierfedions. For, 
i Were we to conceive of God as a hard and 
\jevere majler, as one who lays burthens upon 
1 iis fervants that arc great and grievous to be 
I horn, who requires brick where he gives no 
Ifiraiv, reaps where he has not fown, gathers 
I where he has not ftrawed, and watches for the 
Ijhalting of his fervants that he might take oc- 
tcafion from it greatly to punifh them ; or were 
r^e to conceive of the Deity as an arbitrary 
Kind tyrannical governor, who aifts unreafoaably 
fSn his legillative capacity, by commanding for 

■ "Commanding fake, and thereby extorting fuch 

■ t>bedience from his fubjefts as no ways anfwers 
I the end of government to them : or were 
l*We to conceive of God as an unkind and cruel 
\'farent of mankind, who takei fleafure in their 
Kjunhappinefs and mifcry : and were we to be 
^^t&t6 fuitably : this would be fo far from 
I tcing true piety, that it would be juft the re- 
I *vcrfe, ixz. it would be the height of impiety 
I 'and profanenefs. 

I ' Again, I fay, that true piety is in the mind, 
■•tho' it may be made vifible as aforefaid. And, 

■ "agreeably to this, the yowKi^dr of our (Wz. the 
^&>rifiian) Sedl, hath juftly obferved, that God, 
f ^ diftinition frorSj and in oppofition to, body 
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matter, is ajpirit or mind \ and therclore, 
whoever will worfhip God truly and acceptably^ 
and according to his nature, muft worfliip him 
in fpirit or mimi^ that being the on\y true or 
real worfhip ; becaufe bodily worftiip when 
Jeparated imvci fuch a fenfe of the Deity as is 
ufaally intended to be fet forth by it, is no 
dthcr than a meer JiSlkn or he. And, as all 
adls q{ outward worftiip arc notliJng more than 
vifible marks and tokens of that inward piety 
which takes place in the mind, and when they 
are feparated from that fenfe of the Deity are 
mere emptinefs or nothing ; fo thofe outward 
marks are, in fome cafes, merely arbitrary ; 
that is, they are not natural marks of that re- 
fpedt which is intended to be fet forth by them, 
bat are made tokens of refpeift by the fajhton 
and cujlom of the world, and as fiich are liable 
to be altered and changed. ThOs, amongft our 
lelves, cuftom has made bcwing the Sody to be 
a mark of refpedt for onej'ex, and bowing the 
knee to be a mark of refpeft for the other. 
And, as each fex perform different aiftions 
when they pay their refpeft to their neighbours ; 
fo ihey ufe thofe different aSiions as marks of 
their refpeit to God. And indeed, cujlom muft, 
in fome mealure, be om guide in this affair j 
becaufe it would be very prcpofterous for a 
man to put oiFhis hat as a mark of refpedt to 
his neighbour, and to put oiF \mJhoe as a token 
of his refpeift to God; feeing the latter aition 
would not have the appearance of being a mark 
of reipedt," when, and where cuftom had 
^^ H conftituted 
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conftituted the former. But then, tho' 
vifible marks of refpeifl are, in fome cafes, at 
leaft, merely arbitrary 1 yet, I think, noadlion 
can, vi\\h z.uy propriety t be conftituted a mark 
of refpedt that is in itfelf apparently a mark 
of the contrary. That is, no adlion can be 
made a mark of goodneji that is in itfelf a bad 
aBion ; nor can an a^ of cruelty be made a 
token of pity and kindnefiy becaufe the aftion 
itfelf befpeaks the contrary ; or, at leaft, fuch 
a condud would be greatly prepofterous. And 
therefore, were a man to cut and wound his 
body till the blood gufhed out, as the Priejls 
oi Baal d\A, and do other fuch like anions, 
and were he to ufe thefe attions as tokem of 
diat feiij'e of God which he has upon his mind ; 
thofe adtions, I think, could not convey to 
the beholders &JuJia.tid worthy fenfe of God, be- 
caufe the adiions tliemfelves plainly befpeak thi. 
contrary; namely, they befpeak the being, 
[ who is applied to in this way, to be pkafed 
I yvith blood stndJIaugfjtiT ; which, furely, would 
I Dot be a juft and worthy, but a falfc and un- 
j worthy, reprefentatlon of the Deity, were he 

to be applied to In fuch a manner. And, 
' As true piety confifts in our having a jufl: 
J and worthy fenfe cf God imprefled upon our 
minds, and in our being fuitably affeded there- 
' with i fo it is founded in nature, God is noc 
I only compleatly perfedt in himfelf, but he is 
aifo the fouatain of being, and of all good \a 
I'usi and, as fuch, the nature of the thing re- 
Lljiircs, or it is jufi and reafonaifle, that we 
I fliould, 
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(hould frequently and upon all proper occafions 
awaken in our felves a juft and worthy fenfe of 
God, and be fuitably affeded therewith. This, 
1 fay, K a fuitabk and proper behaviour for fuch 
dependent beings as we are, towards their great 
and kind Creator, from whom we have received 
cur beingj and by whofe providence we arc 
continually upheld and preferved. It is like- 
wife T^f and reajbnabk with regard to the^wr- 
fofe it is fubfervient to, as it naturally tends to 
excite and engage our imitation of the Deity, 
and thereby to render our felves approvable in 
his fight. Moreover, perfeSiion is, in the na- 
ture of the thing, preferable to imperfeBion^ 
and, as fuch, it is i\it proper objeB of our choice, 
and this makes it reajonable or our duty to make 
ufe of thofe means that are proper to lead us 
thereto, of which means, I think, it muft be 
allowed that true piety is the principal. When 
we entertain our minds with a jufl fenfe of the 
wifdom and goodnefs of God, and how that 
wifdom and goodnefs has been exemplified in 
promoting our own and the common tranquil- 
lity; and when we are fuitably afFedled there- 
with ; ihis is, not only afting properly towards 
the Deity, but it alfo tends to excite our imita- 
tion oihira, and therefore, it muft be our (/a/y 
or it is reajonable that we fhould be frequent in 
fuch exercifes. Again, when we refledl ferioufly 
upon the reSlitude of the divine nature, viz. 
that God's afFeftions and adlions are always moji 
pure, as they are perfedly conformable to that 
^rulc of a^on-that is founded in the reafon of 
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t&it^i ; and when we likewife view our felr( 
as it were in a glafs, and fee how greatly we 
have departed horn this rule, and when we are 
Jhitably afftSied therewith ; this naturally tends 
,to humble us in our own fight, to engage us to 
be waichful of our behaviour for the time to 
come, and to endeavour to render our felvcs 
the proper objeBs of God's mercy. And as this 
is our cafe ; fo our prefent circumftances requirt 
ermakc it reajbnabk that we fhould be frequent 
yi fuch exercues. 

If it fliould befaidj i^zK prayer, in this view 
of the cafe, is a needlefi performance, becaufe 
meditation and rejlexion may anfwer the end 
\vithout it. Anfwer, admitting that one branch 
of piety, by a conftant and proper application, 
may h^ fujjicient to anfwer the foremen tioned, 
purpofe i yet, I think, that will not be a fuf- 
ficient ground for dijcouragtng or laying aftde 
the ufe of the reft, when, perhaps, the ufe of 
[ 4II may fcarce be fufiicient to call in, and rr- 
f iain, our attention, and engage our afFeftions 
I and imitation as aforelliid. 

If it fliould be aiked, that if true piety con- 
[ fifts in having a juft and worthy fenfe of God 
^■imprefled upon the mind, and the being/wi- 
ably aff'e£ledt\\trtW\0:\, and if St Frtu/'s remark 
r ht.jujt, viz. that bodih exercife profiteth little, 
[•'and if our Saviour's dodUine be true, viz. that 
God is ajpirit, and they that worftiip him 
J (truly and acceptably) muft worlhip him in 
IjH^irit and in truth, for the Father feeketh fuch 
\ 10 worihip him, then, to what purpofe can 

bodily 
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Jy or external v!ot(bi^{ervc? AniwcrToodil^ 
worfliip is intended to be fubfervient to that 
worfllip which xsj'piritualoT in the mind. For, 
tho' eating a bit of bread, and drinking a fip 
of wine, cannot poffibijr increafe the divine 
knowledge of us, by informing God of fome- 
ihing concerning us, which before he was igno- 
rant of; nor can it increafe God's kindnefs and 
good-will towards us, by difpofing him to do 
that for us, which before he was not inclined 
to do ; yet thofe actions may lead us into^ and 
^ir up in others, a juft and luitable fenfe of what 
they were intended to be the outward tokens 
and memorials of, and thereby give occafion 
to our felves and others to be fuitably affe£ied 
therewith, and to a5l accordingly; and when 
this is the cafe, then thofe outward actions 
become fubfervient to true piety, and anfwcr 
the end they arc capable of ferving, and which 
they are intended to ferve. And this, I think, 
is the defign of all external worjlnp, and all 
pojitive injlitutiom, viz. to be fubfervient to in- 
ward piety, and thereby to produce in us fuit- 
able aftedlions and anions. For, to fuppofe in 
this cafe, that mere' obedience to a pofitive law 
or rather inftitution, coniidered limply as liich, 
will render us pleafing to God, is, I think, a 
moft grofs mijreprefentation of the Deity ; be- 
caufe it fuppofes God will proftitute his legif- 
lative power to anfwer fo needtefi a purpofe as 
to obtain mere obedience from his creatures 
thereby -, fuch a condudl may indeed be fuit- 
able to the wantonne^, pride, and vanity of 
fome 
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ffome human Ugijlators -, but it cannot comport 
I with the juftice, wifdom, and goodnefs of the 
great governor of the univerfe j and therefore, 
I cannot be the truth of the cafe. 
I But farther, if outward or bodily worfliip 
is only a Cgn or token of that piety which 
takes place in the mind, and if thofe tokens 
[ are not, in many cafes, natural marks of re- 
' fpeift, but are arbitrarily conftituted to be fuch 
■ by the fafhion and cuftom of the world; then, 
' why may not Gcd interpofe and appoint thofe 
Outward figns of inward piety if he pleafes ? 
' Anfwer, God may do lb if he pleafe, for any 
thing 1 know, or for any reafon I can give to 
Ihc contrary, if the circum (lances of things ren- 
der fuch an interpoiition proper and ujeful to 
man. But if the circumftances of things do 
I not require fuch an interpoiition ; then, as it 
r would be ujelefs, fo it is not likely to be the 
I cafe, becaufe it is not to be expected that God 
\ will thus interpofe to anfwer no good purpofe 
, 1 to mankind. By the circumftances of things 
1 mean, when the fafliion of the world has 
' conftituted fuch adtions to be marks of inward 
, piety as are in themfelves natural marks of the 
\ contrary ; that is, when thofe actions naturally 
[ tend to raife in the mind of the adtor and the 
1 fpeftators, not a juft and worthy fenfe of God, 
' but a fahe and unworthy fenfe of him, and in 
[ that refpeft are rather marks of impiety than 
\ piety: 1 fay, when this is the cafe ; then, as 
[ there is a reajbn refulting from the circum- 
fiances of things for fuch an interpofition, Wz. 
I' , the 
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,|be reforming the foremen tiooed abal^^o 
Cod may, if he pleale, kindly interpofe and 
appoint what adions fliall be the tokens of in- 
ward piety, to anfwer that purpofc. But then, 
where thofe circumitances fire wanting, it is 
not likely that he will do fo. 
, From what I have obferved, 1 think it aj>- 
pears, that Religion (when the term is ufed to 
exprefs devotion, -worjhip, &c.) h founded in 
nature or reaj'on i and from thence Iikewife 
appears what it is that nature points out to men 
with refpe<ft to it. Here is likewife a plain 
rule by which a man may judge of himfelf 
whether he be truly religious, or not ; or, in 
other words, whether he be truly pious, or not. 
If a man, upon all proper occafions, awakens 
in himfelf ajuft and worthy y^ff/^ of God, and 
if he lifuitably affcfted therewith, and if he, 
when the circumflances of things require it, 
txprejfei that inward fenfe by fuch out-ward aSit 
as are not improper in themfelves, and which 
the faftiion and cuftom of the world or which 
God has conftituted to be the figns and tokens 
of it J then, he may very juftly conclude of 
himfelf that he is a truly rehgioui or fioui man. 
But, if a man lives as it were 'without God in 
the world, that is, if God is not at all in his 
thoughts, or if he from neceffity \h forced to 
think of God, (which will fometimes be the 
-cafe, as when the clrcumftances of things will 
make the fenfe of a Deity prefent to a man's 
mind) or if he fliould voluntarily think of 
E^od, bu( ii mt fuitably adeded therewith ; 
then, 



f iSicn, he cannot, with any propriety, confidef 
himlelf as a religious or pious man, even tho' 
he ftiould frequently ufe thofe actions that arc 
jnade to be the outward figns and tokens of it ; 
bccaufe he is ivatithig in that wherein true piety 

' confifts. This is the ftate of the cafe inde- 
pendent of any revelation or promulged law ; 
and when confidered in the abftrad nature and 

I fcafon of things. 
■ I now proceed to en(]mie fecond/y, whether 

, Rehgion (when the term is uled to exprefs 
that which is the ground of our acceptance with 
God) is likewife founded in nature. And 
here the way feems ^/rt?'« and ohviaus. For, if 
there be a natural and an eflential difference in 
Aings, and if one thing or adion be really- 
better or preferable to another in nature, and 
if there is a rule of adlion refulting from that 
difference which every moral agent ought in 
Peafcn to govern his aiftions by, and if Almighty 
God makes this rule the meafure of his aftiona 
In his dealings with his creatures, in all in- 
ftances and cafes in which it can be a rule to 
him, which are moftly Jelf-evident truths ; 
then from hence it will unavoidably follow, 
that whoever makes thii rule the meajure of his 
affeflrions and aftions, muft, by this, render 
himfelf approvabk and acceptable to God, as 
he hereby renders hianfelf the Juitable and pro- 

. per objedt of God's approbation and affection. 
And whoever vicioufly and wickedly greatly 
departi from this rule, and perjijis in it, fuch 
aji one muft be unacceptable and difapprovabk 

to 
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to his Maker, as he hereby renders himfelf th* 
Juitabie and proper objedt of the divine diflike 
and refentment. This, I lay, is moft apparently 
the true ftate of the cafe. For, as God is [he 

'■perfeB intelligence, if I may fo fpcak; fo 
he muft, if he afts confident ivitb himjelf\ ap- 
prove oi every inielligent being who ads conform' 
able to that principle of intelligence that is plant- 
ed in him ; and God muft likewife dijappro've 
oi every intelligent being who aiXs greatly con- 
trary to that intelligent principle. And there- 
fore, when a man afts ibch a part in hfe as in 
reafon he ought, he will of courfe be accepted 
and approved of God, it being morally im- 
poffible that it fliould be otherwife. When a 
man makes the law of nature the rule and mea- 
iiire of his atiedtions and adtions, he then ads 
liiat very part in life which his Creator defigned 
he fhould adt, and hereby he anfwers the end 
and purpofe of his creation ; and therefore, we 
may with as much ^uftnefs and propriety doubt 
of the exiftence of a God, as doubt whether 
&ch a being will be acceptable to him. And, 
on the other fide, if a man's condud Is the 
rxverje o{ this, then, we are aiTured, from the 
reafon of the thing, ihzt Jucb a man will be re^ 
probated or difapproved by his Maker. This is 
the ftaie of the cafe, independent of any pro- 
tnulged law, and when coniidered in the ab- 
"ftrad nature and reafon of things. 

I am fenfible, God may, if he pleafe, give 

revelation to mankind. That is, it is no way 

fepugnant to our natural notions of a Deity to 

;i ' " 1 " fuppofe 
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ippofe, tfiat God may kindly interpofe snA 
give a revelation, when the circumftances of 
things render fuch an interpofition expedient 
and ujeful to men. And this was plainly the 
cafe of the ChrijUan Revelation. Men were 
greatly funk '\n their underftandings, ^.nd greatly 
debauched in their affedlions and atftions; and 
this rendered the Chriftlan Revelation greatly 
expedient, and greatly ujeful to mankind. Bat 
then, the expedient of this arofe, not from any 
defeB in the natural conftitution of things, fo 
as that man could not have done without it, 
fiippofing him to have ufed thofe abilities and 
advantages that nature has furnilhed him with ; 
J fay, that the expedience of a revelation does 
not arife from any fuch imperfeBion in the na- 
tural conftitution of things, but only from a 
fjtneral corruption as aforefaid. Befides, a plain 
Me of aftion laid down, is what the bulk of 
the people can have eafv accefs to, and heguided 
by, without reajbmng upon eveiy h&. they hap- 
pen to be concerned with, and this renders a 
promulged law of Jariber ufe to mankind. 
Tho' indeed, all revelation and promulged laws 
have their difadvantages attending them aifo ; 
viz. they are liable to be corrupted^ altered, and 
changed, as they fall into the hands of weak or 
artful mtrt, by which ^re^i mijctief may accms 
to our fpecies. And this muft, in the nature 
of the thing, be the cafe of all revelation in 
jBCneral, and has been the cafe of the Ckrijlian 
Revelation in particular, as experience and faft 
^abundantly teftify. Nothing furely has beai 
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more tortured, and made to fpeak different and 
eppojile things than the Chriftian Revelation, 
which has been v^ry fatal in it's confequences 
to mankind. There has been nothing more 
oppofite and contrary than the various princtpkf 
zndjcbe/ftes of Chrifiians, the adherers to which 
)ttave each of them confidercd his principles and 
his fcheme to be Chrifiianiiy, and all thefe, 
tho" never fo oppofite, have been grounded, or 
at leaft pretended to be grounded on the Chri- 
ftian Revelation ; by which means-men have 
been led, not only into falje ways of preferving 
the happinefs of another world, but alfo ground- 
kfsly to bate and perjecute, and ufe one another 
ill in this. So that, tho' there arc great ad- 
vantages which may attend a revelation and a 
promulged law; yet thefe have their difadvan- 
'fagei alfo. 

But farther, Divine Revelation, fo far as it 
comes under the denomination of a law, can 
lie no more, nor no other than a publication, or 
Republication, or an exemplification, of the ori- 
ginal and primary law of nature. The law of 
nature or reafon is a perfect law. It is a per- 
^cdt law as it takes place in, and is a proper 
rule in all inflances and cafes, and under all 
poffible circumftances where a law or rule of 
fidtion is wanting, and as to all other cafes that 
^re in themfelves/^r/e^/y indifferent, legiflature 
il not concerned with them. It would be an 
imperfeBion, even in a human legiflator, to 
command for commanding fake, much more in 
,;he great governor of the unlverfe, who has 
I 2 no 
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no vlmted affcftion to gratify thereby, am 
therefore can be under no temptation to aft be- 
low his charafter. It is alfo a perfect law as 
it is a proper rule of aftion to all inteUigera 
beings; and confcqucntly to the Deity i^ fuch. 
It is by this law that God governs his adtions, 
as well when he adts in his legijlative, as in 
his creating capacity ; that is, he makes the 
reafon of things, and not capricious humour 
and arbitrary pka fur e, the meafure of hisaftions 
in both, God can, with regard to his natural 
liberty, and as he is above contrctil, adt un- 
reajonahly both in his creating and in his legif- 
lative capacity; that is, God can create beings 
I on purpofe to malcc them miferable, and he 
■can give fuch laws to his fubjefts- as no way 
1. anfwer the ends of government to them, and 
1 1 which ferve only to increale the burthen of 
'^is Ibbjcdls duty, and enlarge their guilt upon 
^(the breach of fuch laws; but then we are 
K -Jnoraliy certain that he never -will aSl thuSy be- 
[ -^caufe fuch a condndl: is ivrcng in itfelf, and 
! ■•fcecaufe there is nothing in nature to excite him 
I to it. To fay that God may aft thus in order 
, "to try OUT obcdiencf, is moft weakly urged j 
I Jbccaufe, (as I have already obferved) our obe- 
, riicnce is fufficiently tryed without God's giving 
lis any fuch laws, and therefore fuch tryal would 
i be both needlefs and ufelefs ; and becaufe fuch 
[ tryal can anfwer no good purpofe, and may 
'anfwer a very bad one, viz, the greatly in- 
treafing of our guilt; and confequently there 
-is a reafon, refulting from the nature of things, 
againft 



utigainfl: tiod's giving any Aich unneceflary and 

, ufelefs, or rather hurtful, laws to manldnd. 
\l From what I have obferved, I think, it plain- 
I ly appears that divine revelation, ib far as it 
. comes under the denomination of a law, can 
, be no ofher, nor no more, than a publication, 
f or republication, or an exemplification, of the 
I original and primary law of nature. 

> I am fenfible Hkewife that God may, if he 
r pteafe, atS the part of a Phyfician to his crea- 
I tures, by appointing or directing them to the 

> ufe oi fitch means as are proper for their fpiri' 
. tual health; that is, for tlieir improvement and 
, cftablilhment in piety and virtue. But then, 
» ihefe inftitutions, (as 1 have before obferved) 

do not properly come under the denomination 
i of lawsf but rather of kind prefi:riptions^ to 
t mankind ; thcfe being inilituted and intended 
, to be, not fo much confidered as aifls of ha- 
» mage to God, as means of good to us. God 
. requires the ufe of thefe, not fo much conG- 
I idered as aiSs of obedience to himfelf, as that 
■ we (hould become wifir and better in the ufe 
-wf them ; or at leaft to preferve us in that good 
^ Jlate in which we are. As thus, we are re- 
I quired or dirct^ed to eat bread and drink wine 
l^fls memorials of actions that are part, in order 
Ho excite in us proper reflexions, and thereby 
. to produce in us fuitable affedlions and aftions, 
\ 'Now, it is not our paying obedience to a com- 
mand, by eating bread and drinking wine, 
• and barely thinking of thofc things the me- 
lory pf which was intended to be perpetuated 

' - ' by 
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I liy thofe adlions ; but it is our performing thofe 
Ijifiionsib, as to aiiAver the end propofed by 
I Ji^ inftitutor to be obtained by them, which 
I fsendej s the inftitution of ufe to us, and which 
[ #«nders us acceptable to God in the, ufe of it. 
I ^6jk1 .here it is to be obferved, tha,t the infti- 
l^loi: might if he pleafed have appointed the 
I eating flclb and drinking water, inftead of 
I Pinpointing the eating bread and drinking wine 
I to anfwer the purpole aforefaid ; and if he had 
I ^ne fo, that purpofe would have been as well 
I ^nfweredty the former, as by the latter. But 
f idien, in this cafe, the inftitutor does not aft 
I ^ a le^ijlntor^ by comiranding vhat is in it- 
I ^If indifferent, but only kindly direds us to 
I jihe ufe of a means, which when rightly ufed 
I And applied by us, becomes fubfervieot to the 
I ^nd propofed to be obtained by it, and which 
I .'Would have been the cafe of any other means; 
I ^d therefore, to urge this as an inftance of 
\ 4?od's commanding what is in iifelf indiflerent, 
I JB, 1 think, exceeding weak. Where a good 
[ ^d is to be obtained 'various ways, and all 
I iJiofe ways are equally fubjervient to that end } 
I then it muft be a matter of indifference which 
I -pf thofe ways is made ufe of to obtain it ; and 
I iprere God to interpoie and command, or ap- 
I f»int, or diredl, (for whatever word is ufed 
I ^ the prefent cafe it mattereth not, becaufe 
I irords do not make things to be otherwife thao 
I ^ey are in therafelves,) I fay, were God to 
I appoint or direil: us to purfue that end in one 
\ gt Q^ ef of thefe ways, this would be aa 
■^^C" infian^ 
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; of his kindnefs 2.nA good-wiU x^vnxM 
ds, as hereby he would ihew himfelf to be 
concerned for our well-doing. But then, to 
Urge this as an inftance of God's ading the 
part of an abfolute and arbitrary governor, is, 
1 think, greatly below a man of underftand- 
IDg 3 beCaufe, in truth, there is nothing in it ; 
'feeing, it is only contending for fuch abfolute 
fovercignty in the Deity, as, I prefume, no 
liian of underflanding ever denied that he 
might exercile, when the circumftances of 
things rendered it proper that he fliould, 
which is the prefcnt cafe: 
. I am alfo fenfible, that in difficuU and com- 
plex cafes oar difcerning faculty is fometimea 
'^capable of diftinguiihing betwixt truth and 
errofj right and wrong, and confequently is 
liable to err with refpcdt to both. But then, 
this is the cafe as well mth as wiihot^t divine 
revelation, there not having been any divine 
fevekiion yet given to the world, which has 
dijcharged us of thofe difficulties. And, as to 
revelation itfelf, our difcerning faculty is ab~ 
folutely nccejfary to diredt us in the ufe and ap" 
plication of it, for otherwife we are in great 
danger of being mijled by it. Thus for ex- 
ample, in the Chriftian revelation, (which is 
allowed to be the moft perfect of any revela- 
tion that has hitherto come forth under a 
heavenly chara<lter,) we ate required to love 
our enemies, to do good to them that hate 
us, to take no thought for the morrow, not 
to rclift evil and the likej which precepts 
♦I were 
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^f*cre wc not to exerciie our difcerning farttkf 

I ia order to difcovcr -when, and how far, and 

I under nakat circumjiances they arc to be rulet 

I «^ aSiion to us, we fhould be in great danger 

I (jf being mijled by them, both to our own, and 

rtic publick hurt. So that divine revelation is 

only intended to ajjijl and A?;^ our difcerning 

fecuUy, and not iojuperjede it zndfet it afide. 

Our difcerning faculty, or in other words our 

reafon, was intended to be our guide, as well 

in religious matters, as in all other affairs ; and 

L vcre we to lay it ajide, or fuffer it to be troijr- 

I ruled-, we fhould lay ourfelvcs open to all de- 

' '%Jion. By fuffering our reafon to be over-ruled, 

I mean, when we receive that for truth, 

which appears to our difcerning faculty to be 

error \ that for rights which appears to us to 

be wrong; fuch a fubmiflion puts us off our 

guard, and lays us open to all fraud 2X^A. impo- 

j^ioa. As to darbiejs and jityfteries in religion^ 

thefe, as I have already obferved, may anfwcr 

the purpofes of cunning crafty men, but they 

by no means comport with the wifdom and 

goodnefs of God, who has no purpofe to an- 

fwer to himfclf, by any revelation he makes to 

his creatures, and therefore, can only intend 

his creatures good by fuch revelation ; which 

end darknefs and myjierjes would not promote^ 

but difappoint. And to argue from myfteries in 

nature, to juyfteries in religion, would be moft 

unfafe; becaufe it tends to dijarm us of what 

God and nature has provided for our fecurity, 

Ijy^ Kpdering our tjilterning faculty tijekfi in 

B-iw all 
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'^inquiries about religion. For, if m^tcries 
Jn religion are to be admitted, becsufe there 
are tnyfterics in nature, then tht gt^jeji v:'ick~ 
ednefs may be put upon us as religious, and wo 
could have Jiojuft objeiltion againft it, feeing, 
in this view of the cafe, it is to be confidered 
as a myfiery, or a religious injunSfion, that we 
cannot fee the fitnefs nor reafonablenefs of. 
And, tho' it appears plainly to us to be ru;7, 
yet that will not be a proper ground for us to 
rejeSl it ; becaufe myfteries in religion are 
what our difcerning faculty cannot comprehend, 
nor form any judgment about ; and therefore 
it is not to be made ufe of with refpedl to them. 
And there is fcarce any thing how vile and 
wicked foever it may appear to be, but fome- 
thing or other in nature may be found out, 
and be repefented as analogous to it. That 
there are, and wilt be, myfteries in nature is 
-moft certain, becaufe in a muUltude of cafes 
nature is above the reach of our difcerning 
faculty, and in thofe inftances it muj} and 
wili be myfterious to us ; but will it therefore 
follow that there may be myfteries in Reli- 
gion ? by no means. Religion :■: of 7noral 
confideration, and is what each individual of 
our fpecies is particularly intereftsd in, and 
■therefore, in the nature of the thing, it ought 
■to he plain and obvious ; becaufe fo far as it is 
-Otherwife, as it docs not come within the reach 
■of our difcerning faculty, fo far it can be of 
-mo uje nor concern lo us. And God would adl 
iiyery prepafieroufif, were he to be a t all dark, 
where 
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■,'where the reafon of the thing requires he 
J.ihould be all light. Befides, divine revelation, 
^furely, muft be intended to inform and in- 
W'JiruB us, and not to amafit perplex, and con- 
Wl.Jhund us, whicli are the produce of darknefi 
fc'and imjieries in religion. 
W ' And, though in difficult and complex cafes 
■ our diicerning faculty is fometimes incapable 
W of diftinguilhing betwixt truth and error, right 
Kand wrong, and confequently is liable to err 
D .with refpedt to both, which, as I have already 
B* obferved, is the cafe as well •with as •without 
w divine revelation, and which, indeed, muft 
If appear to be the cafe of man, when we con- 
l'" fider how he is to attain knowledge, and how 
Y many things there are in his way that are liable 
I to mijlead\\im ; yet, notwithftanding this, his 
r cafe is by no means defperate. Man (as I 
I have (hewn above) is an accountable creature, 
I and, as fuch, realbn requires that he Should 
L' have J'air play ior his life, that is, reafon re- 
r 'quires that he fliould be dealt with in a way 
I • ,of juflice and equity. And therefore, let a 
I man be in what circumftanccs he will, whe- 
I ■ ther "with or laithout divine revelation, if he 
I does bis bcft to have his underftanding rightly 
I informed as to truth and good, that is, if he 
I does all that in reafon and equity can be ex- 
I pedted from him in his circumftances to obtain 
I iiich information, and if he adts boneftly and 
I uprightly according to it, he muft and will be 
I accepted and approved of God, even though 
I he mould err with rcfpedt to both. I fay, 
I fuch 
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fuch a man muft and will be approved and 
accepted of God ; and the reafon is moft ob- 
vious, becaufe, hyfuch a condu£i, he renders 
himfelf the fuifah/e and proper objed of God's 
approbation and affetftion. This muft and 
will be the cafe, whether men be of high or 
low rank in the world, or whether their ad- 
vantages in it be more or lefs. And this muft 
and will be the cafe, in all ages, and under all 
difpenfations, and in all worlds, if I may fo 
fpeak ; "becaufe God k equally difpofed at ail 
times, even from everlafting to everlafting, to 
accept and approve of every creature, who 
renders himfelf iht fuitable and proper objedt 
of his approbation and afFedtion ; and to dif- 
approve or reprobate every creature, who by 
his mijhehaviour renders himfelf the fuitable 
and proper objedt of his diflike and refentment. 
And though divine revelation may ajjifl and 
if/;> our difcerning faculty in the difcovery of 
[truth and good, and in diftinguifhing them 
from their contraries ; yet it cannot poHibiy 
alter the grounds of our acceptance with God, 
becaufe that is eternally and unchangeably the 
fame. 

, But farther, as there are many things that 
are liable to miQead the underftandings of men, 
'and as there are many and ftrong temptations 
with which men are furrounded, and by which 
they are in great danger of hzin^fometimes be- 
teayed into folly j fo this renders it unreajbn- 
nble to expeft that man, in his prefent circnm- 
ftances, ijiould be either infallible or impeccable ; 
K 2 that 
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■fdiat is, it is unreafoiiable to expeft tfi 
t fliould be without error, or without fault, be- 
liCaufe it is great odds but he will in fome in- 
I ftances fall into both. And, as this is the prc- 
I ftnt ftate of mankind j fo from hence it will 
I follow, that when a man does his beji to have 
I his underftanding rightly informed, and when, 
[ in the general courfe of his adions, he afls 
I agreeably thereto, and in thofe inftances in 
I Vhich, through the ftrength of temptation, 
I iie has tranfgreffed the rule of his duty, he is 
I ftnfibk of, and humbled for his faults, and 
I makes his mifcarriages a reafon to himfelf to 
I be more •watchful ■^nA careful of his behaviour 
\ in time to come, luch a man muft and will 
1 be accepted and approved of God, becaufe he 
I has, by fuch a behaviour^ rendered himfelf the 
I ifuitable and proper cbjeSi of the divine appro- 
I bation and affed:ion. 

I This, I fay, mgbt in reafon to be the cafe; 
I and therefore, tnq/i certainly it is fo. For, as 
I man is {o conftituted and circumftanced as 
I that it is ten thouj'and to one but he will a£i 
I larong in fome inftances; and were God to be 
I fo extream as to mark every thing that man 
I cioes amifs, and would not accept of a man's 
I fincere repentance and reformation as a proper 
I ground of mercy to him, for thofe offences 
I which through the ftrength of temptation he 
I has been hurried into ; then, man would lie 
I under a very great difadvantage, and exiftence 
I would be fo far from being a favour and a 
I * beneft^ that, on the contrary, it would be a 
I . very 
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■j^ry p-eat hardfitp and an injury to Tiifti j anfl; 
then, it could not have been goodnejs and kind-^ 
nefs, but it muft have been malice and i7/ 
will which was the j^r»;^ of aftion to God in 
tine creation of man. And, if this were the 
cafe, then, man would not be dealt with in a 
way oi jujlice and equity. For, if man's feet 
are, by his Creator, fet in i^xch Jlippery places, 
^ as that it is ten thufand to one but he will fall ; 
then, if he Ihould fall, and lliould rife again 
by repentance and reformation, and yet (hould 
not find mercy at the hands of his Maker, 
■which in reafon and equity he oueht, in this 
cafe, his exiftence would be a very great hard- 
ihip, and an injury to him, and he would not 
be equally dealt with. And, on the other fide, 
he, who in the general courfe of his aftions, 
aiSs the contrary part, maft and will be dif- 
approved of God ; becaufe, by fuch a condufl:, 
he renders himfelf the fuitable and proper ob- 
je£l of the divine reprobation. It is not a 

E articular aftion, but a man's general be- 
aviour which conftitutes his charafler, and 
denominates him to be a good or bad, a vir- 
tuous or vicious, a religious or irreligious^ 
man. 

From what I have obferved, I think, it 
plainly appears, that Religion (when the term 
is uftd to exprefs the grounds of our acceptance 
with God) is founded in nature^ and that na~ 
ture or reajm affords a plain obvious rule, by 
which true religion may be diftinguiflied from 
th^t which \sfalje. For, if there is a natural 

and 
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r^nd an eflential difference in things; and if 

[ tfiere is a rule of a£tion refulting from that 

r ^Jjffercnce, which every moral agent ought in 

[ ijeafon to govern his behaviour by -, and if 

I Qod makes this rule the mealure of his adtions, 

f i^ all inftances and cafes in which it can be a. 

[ rale to him, which is moft apparently the true 

I ftate of the cafe } then, from hence it will 

[ naturally, neceffarily, and unavoidably follow 

I i^axperjonalvaluahlenefs, or the governing our 

k ifiinds and lives by that rule of adion which is 

founded in the reafon of things, or, in other 

\ yrords, the ajfling that fart in life which in 

[ leafon we 6ught, this is true religion -, this 

will render us truly pkajing and acceptable to 

God. And, on the other fide, whatever is re- 

prefented as the grounds of our acceptance 

[ with God, befides perfonal valuablenefe in us, 

befides the being in our felves the fuitable and 

\ proper objedls of the divine approbation and 

^edtion, fuch things will not render us truly 

pleafing and acceptable to the Deity, and 

confequently, all fuch things are falje religioti, 

let them come from what quarter foever, even 

though Paul, or an ^«^t'/ from Heaven, were 

to be the promulger of fuch dodrines. God. 

ijnot only infinite in all natural perfedlions, 

as he is all prefence, all knowledge, and all 

power ; but he is alfo inhnite in all moral 

perfections, as his conduift, in the exercife of 

• his knowledge and power, is, in all inftances 

and cafes, perfeftly conformed to that eternal 

^d invariable rule e/' aSlion v/hich refults 

' 1 .1 1 2 from. 




Iftoin, and is founded in the natural am 
-iential differences in things. And, as the rea- 
(fon of the thing requires, that nothing fhould 
-be approved by an intelligent being, but what 
is in itj'elf the proper objedt of iuch appro- 
.bation, and it's being fuch an objeft fhould be 
"the ground or reafon of that approbation j and, 
Lon the other fide, that nothing fhould be dij- 
appro'ued by an inteUigent being, but what is in 
it/elf the proper objedl of iuch reprobation, 
and it's being fuch an objeft fhould be the 
ground or reafon of that reprobation ; 1 fay, as 
■the reafon of the thing requires this ; fo from 
•hence we may be morally certain, that nothing 
but perfonal valuabknejl in a moral agent, 
can be the ground of that agent's acceptance 
with God J and that nothing but perjbnal vile- 
nejs in fuch an agent, can be the ground of 
the divine reprobation of him. So that true 
religion, in the prefent cafe, confifts in this, 
and in this only, viz. the aiSing fuch a part in 
life as in reafon we ought ; or, in other words, 
the governing our affcdtlons and aiftions by 
the law of reafon ; or, at leaft, the coming 
as near to this as may reafonably be expec- 
ted from us in our prefent circumflances. 
This, I fay, is true religion, and this o?ily ; 
becaufe it is this, and this only, which ren- 
ders us the proper ohjeSls of the divine ap- 
probation and affet5tion ; and therefore, it 
mufl be this, and this only, which can 
and will be the ground of our acceptance 
Urith God. And for as much as there is 
nothing 
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p.Jiothing In nature but perfona! valuablencfe in 
I as, which can render us the proper objedls 
I iof God's approbation and afFedtion ; therefore, 
I iwhatever 6e/iJe this is reprclented as the grounds 
I x)f our acceptance with the Deity, that muft 
I of neceflity be faJJe religion, and cannot 
I poffibly be otherwife. As to any inftitutcd 
I jneans of religion, thefe are to be confidcred 
[ «s means only, and not as the fH(i which is in- 
I .tended to be promoted by them. And they 
I ijecome means, not by being injiituted, nor 
I gtet barely by being ufed, but only when 
I ihey are fo ufed, as to become fubfervient to 
L that end, 'uiz. the making us wife and good^ 
[' yhich conftitutes true religion, in the prefcnl 
[ «afe. 

I -. I am fenfible, that thefe are truths which 
I 'will not be acceptable to many Religiomfis, 
I «ven to many zealous and orthodox Chrijliam, 
I ,who are very unwilling to be convinced that 
/virtue and happinefs are fo neceflarily connec- 
L ted together, that the latter cannot be obtain- 
L *d without the former ; that a man cannot 
I -obtain the happimfs of another world, with- 
I iout becoming a good man in this. Alas ! 
[ ^Qw many Chriftians are there who would 
[ much rather be carried fafe to heaven, by 
I ^e^re/igth and virtue of their Mafler's merits-, 
V ^han be obliged to follow him, in that narrow 
I -li/iiay, and through x.h^.x. fireight gate of virtue 
I -and good works, which is the only path that 
[ -Jcads thither. It is not the oifering to God 
\j^oufands pf rsms, nor ten thoufands of rivers 
■at:.., .. of 
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©f (m1, ndr the firjl-bom of a man's off- 
Ipring, nor the firjl-born of every creature, 
whidi can poflibly render a man epprovable 
to God i -becaufe as thefe do not render a 
Bian perfinally -valuable in himfelfy they do 
not render him the proper oijeSJ of the 
divine approbation and affedtion. But it is 
the iloing juflice, the loving mercy, and the 
naalking humbly with God, which will ren- 
rder a man acceptable to the Deity j becaufe 
thefe render him perjonally 'ualuable in him- 
felfy and the proper objeSt of the divine ac- 
ceptance. And this is the cafe both with 
and •without divine revelation, and whether 
men be in high or low ftations, and where- 
ever their lot is caft, in any part of the 
world. The fum of the matter is this, true 
religion, (when the term is ufed to e:;prers 
the grounds of our -acceptance with God) 
confills in the right ufe and exercife of our 
intelleSual and aBive faculties, by our doing 
ail that in reafon may be expelled from us, 
in our refpeftive circumftances, to have our 
underftandingi righdy informed ; and in an 
ianejl and upright behaviour, in the general 
courfc of our actions, agreeably thereto. This, 
I fay, and this only, conftitutes true religion ; 
becaufe it is this, and this only, which ren- 
ders us perjonally valuable m our felves, and 
the propsr ohjeSfi of divine regard. And 
whatever befides this is rcprefented to be, 
©r which may be relied upon as the ground 
^ acceptance with God, all fuch things 
L are 
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jtrc falfe grounds^ and fco'nfeqilcntlyj zi&.fayk 

~ t/igion. This is tbe ftate of the caf? inde- 

icndent of any divine revelation or pcomuU 

^ed law, and when confidered in, tbeiab- 

traa nature and rcafon of things. And this 

ds Die to enquire. 

Thirdly and laftly, whether religion, when 

L f^e terai is ufed to exprefs the groundt upon 

\%whic\i Jinners obtain the divine mercy, isalfo 

■•feunded in natitre. And here, I think, it 

I *wiU be proper to ftate the notion of mercy, 

f*and fliew what idea we annex to that term, 

.».ln the prefent cafe. By mercy, 1 think, we 

L. 'intend the remitting to an offender, in whole, 

Vor in part, the punijhment which, by his oj- 

'fence, he had jullly rendered himfelf obnoxious 

l/to. So that mercy Hands oppofcd jirfiy to 

' crucify, whereof Jiiftice is the mean. He 

who lays upon the offender a greater puni{h- 

rnent * than bis crime deferves, is cruel. He 

who puniflies equal to the offence, is jujt. 

And he who remit: that punithment, in 

whole, or in part, is merciful. Again, mercy 

ftands pppofed (ccondly, to unmerciful; that 

is, to the puniihing fuch offenders as have 

rendered themlelves the proper objedts of 

inercy. He who punijhei fuch an offender 

as has rendered himfelf the proper objeSi of 

mercy j is unmerciful; and he who remits 

that punilhment, is merciful. Again mercy, 

oc a merciful difpofition, is generally, and, I 

tliink, 
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think, juftly eftcemed to be a perfeSiiont or a 
good .i^idWxy in the agent in which it takes 
place; and uiimercifulnefe, or an unmerciful 
difpofition, is generally efteemed to be an imr. 
perfeSiion, or an fj?7 quality in the iubje^ft in' 
which it re fides. But tlxen,. this fuppoles that 
there \% jbmething in »rt/a>^, which renders an 
offender the proper objeCl of m&rcy, for other- 
wife mercifulnefs could not be a perfeif^ion, 
oor unniercifulncfs an imperfeftion in nature. 
Befides^ to fuppofe a peri'eftion to take place 
in nature, and at the fame time to fuppoie that 
thereisinothing in, .nature which correfponds 
with, and is the ground of * that perteflion, 
is the fame grofs abfurdity as to fuppofe an 
tffedl without a cauie. And if there is fome- 
thing iti nature which renders an offender the 
proper objeft of mercy, (which niuft needs 
be the,' cafe) then, to {hzvi. mercy Xofuchan 
qffeniler muft be right and Jit, for that very 
reafoa, namejy, becaufc.he, viz. the. offender, 
is beoDnie ihejuitahk arjd proper obje^ of fuch 
mercy.. .And to he^_ unmerciful to fuch an of- 
fender as has rendered himiclf the proper objeft 
of mercy, by punifhing him according to the 
demerit of his crime, mufl be ivrong and 
blame-nvorthy, for the very fame reafon, .viz. 
becaufe by his becoming the proper objetft of 
mercy he ceafed to be the proper objeft of 
punilhment, and therefore, to punifh fuch 
an offender mufl: be wrong. An offender, 
L 2 by 
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* By ptrftnioa .here is mtant mwa.1 ferfi^lan. 
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by his ojenee, becomes the proper objeS ^ ^ 
punidiment, and tnuH: continue (o to be, til|^| 
he has Ji'ffff^d the puniihment his crimtf^| 
deferves, or till fomething takes place ifi 
him which renders him the proper objeSi of 
mercy j and when cither of thefe take place, 
then he ceafei to be the proper objeft i ' 
punidiment. I fay, when either of thel 
take place, becaufe when the offender har 
rendered himfelf the proper ebjeSi of mercy, 
and as far as he has done fo, then he there- 
by ceafes to be the proper objedl of punifh- 
ment, as much as he would, by his fuffcring 
in whole, or in part, the punilhment hi» 
crime deferved. I here put the cafe, when 
the offender has rendered himfelf the pro- 
per objeft of mercy> and at far as he baa 
donefo; becaufe, poffibly, * an offender may 
become the proper objeift of mercy in part, 
that is, fueh circumftances may attend him 
as may rendec it reafonable that his puniih- 
ment fliould be aiated^ but not wholly taken 
away. This muft be the cafe, except we 
admit that an offender can be the proper ob- 
je<^ of ihercy to the full, and of punilhment 
to the fuli, at the fame time, which is an 
appa^rent contradiftion ; becaufe mercy coniiik^ 
in the remifjion of punilhment. So that it is 
not the fliewing mercy to any, or to all of- 
fenders^ without any rule or reafon; but only 

"^ 

* I here admit the fuppofition that an of&nder may ^^^^ 
I come the proper objeft of mercy only in part, hut do IIS^^I 

\ take upon me to inaintain either fide of the quefiioo. ^^H 
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to fiich as have rendered themfelves the /Mai 
per oljeBs of mercy, which is right, Jit, com- 
mendable, and praife-wortby. If to ftiew mercy 
to all offenders, without regarding that which 
renders the offender the proper objedt of 
mercy were right and Jit, then the confe- 
quence will be, that there will be no punijh' 
merit in futurity ; becaufe we may well be 
affured that God will not punifh where the 
reafon of the thing requires that he Ihould 
fliew mercy. And, on the other fide, if to 
punifh all off'enders equal to their crimes^ 
without regarding that which renders the of- 

■ fender the proper objed: of mercy were right 
and Jit, then the confequence will be, that 
there will be no mercy fhewn in futurity j 
becaufe God will not fhew mercy where 
the reafon of the thing requires that he 
ftiould punifl), which is the prefent cafe. 
But the truth lies betwixt thofc extreame. 
For, as God will punifh fucb offenders as 
continue to be, notwithftanding his patience 
and long-fuffering towards them, the pro- 
per objects of punifhment j fo he will cer- 
tainly Ihew mercy to all J'ucb offenders as have 
renderejd themfelves the fuitable and proper 
objedts of it. 

Thus, I think, I have fully ftated the 
notion of mercy, and Ihewed what idea wc 
annex to that term, in the prefent cafe. 
The next thing to be confidered, is what 
there is in nature which can, and does, ren- 
dcr^^an offender the proper objeS of mercy, 

I Mercy. 
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p' Mercy, in the prefent'cafc, takes place <jf 
\ pijiicc, and fuperfedes or fets 2.^i^c pimijliment, 
I Juftice, in the prefent cafe, is the ballance 
I ©f common equity, by which is weighed out 
i iW difpenfed rewards and fanijJjments^ in an' 
I equal proportion to the gmd or fij;7, the 'otr^ 
\ ^oiijhefs or •uicioufrnfi of mens aftlons. And,' 
I that I may keep the argument clear of all in- 
I eumbrances, and ■ thereby guard againft cap- 
i tious oppofers, I will ftate the notion of re-^ 
I vards znA pumJhmeTJtSy and of ^W and evil 
I aSiiom as the foundation of them. Thofe 
I words reward and pstnijh are relative, the for- 
i sier is a relative to fome part good action or 

I (Bierit, the latter is a relative to fome part 
f.^vil adion or guilt. For though in 'a loofe 
l/4nd popular way of fpeaking all favours 

I I oiay be called rewards, and all offliBimis 
ly.tnay be called punijl^ments, (as a man by 
L iuffering great pain in a fit of the gout may 
L be faid to fuffer great pumfiment thereby) 
L yet, ftriiSly fpeaking, no favours nor af- 
L flidtions come under the denomination of re~ 
L inards and punijhmefiis, but fuch only as 
K have had fome good or evil aiftions, done by 
K the receiver, to be the ground and founda- 
K tion of them. If the fettled price of labour 
■ be ofie JhillJng per day, and a man labours 
\ a day for me, and if 1 pay the labourer one 
K _0illifig, that pay is properly called reward; 
I becaufe there was fomething done by the re- 
I ceiver relative to reward, which was the" 
I ground of that pay, and which therefore gives 
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s}t tKat denomination.' But if a man's pr^ 
jing necejjity, and not any precedent fervice 
Hone me, fhould excite me to put a jhilling 
into his hand, in order to fupply that ne- 
-ceffity, this aftion would properly come un- 
der the denomination of a gijt^ and not of 
*i reward; becaul'e there was nothing in the 
receiver, relative to reward , to be the ground 
of that adtion, which could bring it under 
that denomination. And, as there muil be 4 
precedent good a<5lion or feme fervice done, 
to be a foundation for reward ; fo that aiSioa 
or fervice muft be done by the receiver, and 
not by another, to conftitute what he receives 
a reward, liofie man fliould perform a day's 
labour for me, and I fhould deliver a lliilling 
to another, he that received it would not be 
rewarded thereby; becaufe there was nothing 
in him, relative to reward, to be the ground 
of it, which could give the adion that deno- 
mination. Again, If a man, by a fall from 
his horfe, fliould break a limb, or otherwife 
fiiffer great pain thereby, this would be a very 
great affliBion to that man ; and yet it woul4 
not come under the denomination of punifi^- 
ment^ becaufe there was no precedent evil 
t^ion in him, (.which is the relative to punllh- 
ment) that was the ground of the amiiflion, 
which could give it that denomination. But 
if a man Ihould Jical an horfey and fliould be 
icntenced to death or banifliment for it ; the 
execution of that fentence would properly come 
under the denomination Qi punijlimi^> becaufe 
there 
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Rnen was a precedent evil adlion or giuk in 
' him, which is the relative to puniflimcnt, 
that was the ground of that fcntcnce, and 
therefore would bring it under that denomi- 
nation. And, as there muft be fomc precedent 
I evil adion or guilt, to be the ground of punifli- 
; ment ; fo that evil adion muft be done, and 
' that guilt muft be attradted by xhcfufferer only^ 
\ and not by another, to conftituie any affliaion 
I puTtifiment. Jf sne man (hoa\d Jleal an hrje, 
, ^nd a?iother man, known to be innocent with 
[ regard to that fadt, ftiould be hanged; in that 
cafe, iho' the perfon hanged would fuffer one 
' cf the greateft of natural evils, yet that fiif- 
fcring would not be a pimijhmrnt to him, be- 
I .faufe he had no precedent guilt, which is the 
L relative to punjftiment, to be the ground of 
r -|hat iiift'ering, and therefore, it could not 
, ,come under the denomination o( pumjhment to 
him. And, as to the ^?v(/f that was contrac- 
[-4tcd by the other, it could not poffibly alter 
I the cafe with rcfpedl to bim ; becaufe be could 
not poffibly become guilty thereby. And, 
[ Juppofing the innocent perfon fliould, not on- 
;.iy confent to be lianged, but fliould voluntarily 
offer himfelf to fuffer, in order to lave the 
guilty; this would not alter the cafe at all, he- 
caufc fuch confent and voluntary offer could not 
I pofljbly make him guilty of the other's aime, 
\ tnd where there is no guilt there can be no 
I puniftiment ; it being the fame grofs abfurdily 
^,|o fuppofe punilhment without crime, as it is 
, Id fuppofe a fon without a father. And, to 
; fuppofe 
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foppofe that puniihment may be transferred 
from one perfon to another, when guilt, 
which is the ground of it, cannot, is the fame 
grofsabfardity. How idle then mufl it be for 
men to pretend that the innocent Jefus bore the 
punijhment that was due for the _fins of man- 
kind? I fay how vain muft: ftich a pretence be ? 
For, as it was impoffible that Chrift ihould be 
guihy of our crimes; fo it was equally as im- 
poffible that he fliould Juffer the punijhment 
due for them. Again, the good or evi/, or the 
merit or demerit of actions, which is the ground 
and foundation of rewards and puniftiments, 
does not arife from the good or evil e^e£fs and 
confequences of thofe aiSions, but from the good 
or evil motive or principle they ipring from, 
fuppofe the action of another, by mere accident 
and without any defign of the agent, ihould 
become very beneficial to tne, in this cafe, tho' 
the adtion in it's effcfl: and confequence would 
be a natural good to me ; yet it would not be 
z moral good in the adtor, becaufe it's being a 
good to me was not the produce of his in*, 
clination and will, and therefore, it could not 
be a proper foundation for reward. Whereas, 
if that good to me was intended by the agent, 
and I was the proper objeSi of his regard, then 
it would be a moral good in the adtor, and he 
would be worthy of a reward upon the ac- 
count of it. Again, if a man, by mere acci- 
dent and without any defign, fliould take away 
:the /i/^ of another; in this cafe, tho' the aftion 
iin it's effedt and confequence would be the 
M grcateft 
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greateft of natural evils to the man who loir" 

his life by it, yet it would not be a moral evil 

in the agent, hecaufe it was not the produce 

of any nj;7 or ■u/aDttJ inclination in him, and 

conftquently, he could not contraft guill to 

himfelf by it, nor be worthy of punrjhmenf on 

the account of it. Whereas, if he intended 

that evil to a man, without any jujl ground to 

inflift it, he would be guilty of moral evil, and 

■ fee worthy of punifliment. And, tho' an evil 

I {iij^f'/'lion does not, I think, conftiiute guilt, 

I until it becomes the ground and foundation of 

l.a^io/i, or, at leaft, until it is iVj/ifHi/i?(/to be fo; 

I -^et, 1 think, it is the evil difpoftt ion only which 

I Gcniniunicates^;///^ to the afuon, if 1 may fo 

I fceak, or in other words, it is the evil difpofi- 

I ^on that renders the aftion vicious and blame- 

1 mrthy which is produced by it. So that the 

I merit and demerit of aflions, by which they 

[ become the ground and foundation of rewards 

I and punifliments, rcfult not from their eifeifts 

I and confequences, but from their caufes. 

[ ' But to return, juftice, (as 1 obferved above) 

[ is the ballance of common equity, by which 

I is weighed out or diipenfed rewards and punifli- 

I ifaents, in equal proportion to the merit or 

I demerit of mens'adions. Juftice, in the ad- 

I miniftration of rewards, is the mean betwixt 

[' bounty and fraud. He who rewards the la- 

[ bourer equal io the value of his labour, isjuji. 

I He who rewards the labourer helow it's value, 

I defrauds him, and thereby is criminally un- 

I juft. He who rewards ■^he labourer alipve^ 
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the value of liis labour, is hmntiful to him, 
and thereby is virtmujly unjuft, provided there 
be a laudable reafon for that bounty. So that 
he who rewards abo've the merit of an adtion, 
is as truly unjujl, as he who rewards bel!r<s) it ; 
but then, injuftice in one inftance is vicious 
and blame-iDorihy, whereas injuftice in the other 
inftance may be •virtuous and cojnmendable. 
Again, juftice, in the adminiftration of puniih- 
ment, is the mean betwixt mercy and cruelty. 
He (as I obferved above) who punillics the 
offender equal to his crime, i^juj). He who 
lays upon the offender a greater puniihment 
than his crime deferves, is cruel; that is, he 
ie criminally unjuft. He who remits that 
punilhment, in whole, or in part, h merciful; 
that is, he is virtuoujly unjuft, provided there 
be a laudable reafon for the exercife of that 
mercy. So that he who punifties belcnv the de- 
merit of a vicious adion, is as ^ruly unjuft, as 
he who punifhes ah(^e it i but then, injuftice 
m the latter cafe is a vice, and ought to be 
avoided, whereas injuftice in the former in- 
ftance is a virtue and truly commendable, pro- 
Tided there be fome laudable reafon for the ex- 
ercife of that mercy. So that juftice is right 
and fit only when it comes in competition 
with criminal injuftice ; but when it comes in 
competition with virtuous injuftice, and is pre- 
ferred before it, by puniftiing the criminal equal 
to the demerit of his crimes, when he has ren- 
dered himfelf the proper object of mercy, then, 
and under thefc circumftances, juftice degene- 
■■■'■■'. M 2 rates 
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rates into unmerd/ulne/s, and is in itfclf truly 
Slarne-worlhy. I fay, juftice itfelf is blame- 
worthy in fucb cafes where there is a laudable 
reafon for the exercifing of mercy to the crimi- 
nal, and what that laudable reafon is coinc» 
now to be confidered. 

I have already obferved, that puni(hment is 
relative to guilt, the latter of thefe being the 
ground and foundation of the former. 1 have 
Ukcwife obferved that adions derive their guilt, 
not from their cifeds and confequences, but 
from their caufes ; that is, from thofe evil or 
vicious difpofitions of mind which are the 
ground and caufe of them. I here farther ob- 
ftrve, that when once guilt is contra<5ted, it can 
nt.we,i hQ taken away ; that is, when once an 
evil action has been committed, that adtion 
cannot be undone^ nor can it ever be otherwife 
but an evil action, and confequently, the per- 
fon who committed it muft continue to have 
been guilty of that evil adion to all eternity, 
or, at km, fo long as he (hall continue to 
exift. And this is the cafe upon all J'cbefnes^ 
whether the criminal fuffers the punifliment 
his crime deferves, or whether we admit the 
abfurd fuppolition of another's fuffering in his 
ftead, or whether his punifhment be remitted, 
in whole, or in part. But then, tho' an evil 
adion cannot be undone^ but muft continue to 
have been committed to all eternity ; yet that 
evil dijpojition of mind out of which it Iprang 
may be put away, and when that is the cafe, 
then, he that before was the proper objeB of , 
puniihment. 
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punifliment, by this ceafes to be fuch, and be-" 
comes thereby the proper ohjeSl of mercy. For 
&s in things natural^ take away the caufe, and 
the cffeft will ceafe; fo in things moral, take 
away the caufe ; and the efFeift ought to ceafe. 
A man in a ftate of poverty is the proper ohje^ 
• cf relief, and therefore ou^ht to be relieved : 
But then, take away the caufe, and the eifeift 
eitgbi to ceafe ; that is change his circumftances 
by putting him into a ftate of plenty, and then 
he ceafes to be the proper objeft of relief, and 
therefore ought not to be relieved. In like man- 
ner, a man who from a nmcked lUfpofition of 
mind has been guilty of a wicked ad:ioa, be- 
comes thereby the. proper objeSl of puniftiment; 
but then, take away the caufe, and the effedt 
ought to ceafe, that is, change his circumftan- 
ces by removing that wicked difpofision which 
took place in him, and which was the ground 
of his miftiehaviour, and then he ceafes to be 
the proper objedt of punifliment, and becomes 
thereby the proper objeift of mercy. For when 
thegrounds of refentment and punifliment ce^j/e, 
which is the cafe here, then, in reafon and 
equity, refentment and punifliment ought ta 
ceaje alfo. And it would be the fame abfurd 
condu(S, %o punijh a man after he is become a 
penitenty for his having before been guilty of 
an evil adlion ; as it would be to relieve a man 
\n zjiate of plenty, for his having ^i?/or^ been 
in z ftate of poverty. This change of circum- 
fiances in an offender, changes his charaSler 
ftud relations. For, whilft he was under the 
power 
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fpo^pfer-of vicious affeftions, and was difpoKo 
1 to gratify them to the publick hurt, he was 
I then an evil or vicious creature, and an enemy 
1 to the intelligent and moral world, and, as 
f fuch, was the proper objeSi of refentment and 
I puniihment. But when he hGc^me changed a% 
\ aforefaid, he then ceafed to be that vicious or 
I evil creature, and is become virtuous and good, 
I he is no longer an enemy, bat a friend and a 
benefaftor to the intelligent world as far as it 
I ifi in his power fo to be, and, as fuch, he is 
I BO longer the proper obje£t of refentment and 
' funijkment, but is become, by the foremetitioned 
I ebange, the proper objeft of compajfion and 
I vercy. So that if the Deity wiU follow na- 
ture, and be guided by it, (which he moft 
certainly will) then, he muft deal with fuch a 
I creature according to what he is, and not ac- 
t cording to what he has been ; he muft deal 
"with him, not as an offender^ con^iAertdJimply 
as fuch, which would render him the proper 
objedl of pumj):ment, this not being his whole 
charaBer ; but he muft and will treat him as 
a penitent offender, that being his "whole cba- 
\ raSler, and the^r^^n/ ftate of his cafe, and, 
as fuch, he is the proper objed: of God's mercy. 
To fay in this cafe, that the penitent offender 
; Jiill continues to have been guilty of the crimes 
^ he has committed, and therefore, he ought to 
be punijhed, this is weakly urged; becaufe, 
' (as 1 have already obferved) that is the cafe 
f upon alljchemes, and therefore, it ought not 
to be urged here; and is the fame kind of 
Hrnt { reafoning 
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leafoning as to fay, that the man who has been 
in a flate of poverty, tho' his circumftancea 
are changed, and he is now in a ftate of plenty ; 
yet he ^ill continues to be the man who has 
been in a ftate of poverty, and therefore Jiill 
pught to be reheved ; the weaknefs of which, 
I think, appears at firft fight. . 

From what I have obferved, I think, my 
reader cannot avoid feeing what it is which 
renders men, who have, by their greatly de- 
.parting from that rule of a<ftion they ought to 
be governed by, rendered themfclves juftly 
difpleafing to their Maker; I fay, I think, my 
reader cannot avoid feeing what it is which 
will xcndsv fuch offenders the proper objeBs of 
God's mercy; and confequently, will be the 
ground of the divine mercy to them. Namely, 
it is pafling through yuc/j a change, which, (to 
fpeak in the figurative^ language of the New 
Teflament) is called a being born again, be- 
coming a neiio creature j being created a neWy 
in, or according to Chrift Jefus ; and the like. 
Whatever offender paffes through this change, 
he thereby ceafes to be the proper objeft of 
punip^iment, and becomes the proper objedl of 
mercy ; and therefore, we may be aflured, he 
will mofl: certainly obtain it at God's hand, 
I am not here enquiring what is, or may be, 
the ground or reajbn of remitting puniflimcnt 
emongfl men, which, perhaps, fometimes is 
relation, friendfliip, precedent obligations, and 
tjie like. Thefe cannot take place with re- 
i^iX to God, aad tli£yefore> whether, and 

bow 



low far they may be juJilJiabU grounds of re- 
mitting puniQinient amongft men, does not 
come into the prclent queftion. I have already 
obferved that the law of nature is a perfeSi law, 
as it is a rule of aftion in all inftances and ca/ei, 
and under all poflible circumftance in which a 
law or rule of aftion is wanting. And, for as 
much as nature has pointed out a plain and an 
. ebvious rule in the prefent cafe, by ftiewlng 
to/jo, and who only, are the proper obje<n:s of 
mercy to the Deity : So we may be ascertain^ 
as we are that God is, that he will govern his 
conduift, in this particular, by this rule. And, 
that what I have before laid down is the truth 
of the cafe, is, I think, as plain and obvious 
as any thing in nature or reafon can poffibly 
be. Here then is a plain obvious rule by 
which every great offender may judge whe- 
ther he is become truly religious, or not ; and 
whether he Ihall moft certainly obtain God's 
mercy, or not. If he has palled through that 
change which we ufually call repentance^ and 
is bECome in truth and fincerity a virtuous 
good man ; then, he will, moft certainly, ob- 
tain mercy and acceptance at the hand of his 
Maker. But if he ilill retains his vicious 
wicked difpq/ition of mind, and vron\A Jollow 
that difpofition, in the pradtice of every vile- 
nefs, were he not reftraincd from it, either in 
hope of a reward, or for fear of punilhment, 
or from fome other felfifli confideration, as, 
in fuch a cafe, he is in truth a vicious ivicked 
maii whatever his outward behaviour may be : 
<««« So 
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So he is likewife an irreligious man, and the 
proper objeSi of God's difpleafure. And, as 
.true religion^ in the prefent cafe, confifts in 
the foremen tioned change or renovation ofmindy 
and in a change of life confequent upon it (for 
make the tree good and the fruit will be good 
alfo) : So every thing befide this change which 
is reprefented to be the ground of God's mercy ^ 
mufi htfalje religion. I fay, every thing be- 
fide the forementioned change which is repre- 
fented to be the ground of God's mercy, muft 
be falfe religion ; becaufe it is the foremention- 
ed cian^p, ^nA that only, which renders finners 
ihc proper objeSls o^ mercy ^ and therefore, it is 
that change, and that only, which can pofli- 
bly be xhs ground or reafon of God's mercy to 
them. This is the ftate of the cafe indepen- 
dent of any revelation or promulged law ; and 
when confidered in the abftradt nature and rea- 
fon of things. 

And now I expedl it will be faid that I am 
greatly undervaluing the undertaking and fuf- 
ferings of Chrift, and that upon my principles 
mankind had m need of a Saviour and a Re- 
deemer; this, and fuch Hke, probably, the 
ignorant and the artful will be buzzing in the 
ears of the people, and will be objeding to 
my readers. Upon which I obfcrve, that as I 
would by no means kffen or detraB from the 
real value of Chrift's undertaking and fiifftr- 
ings, by reprefenting them to be the procLice 
oi feljljhnefs in him, viz. that he fought him- 
fclf, and purfued his own intereft in what 
N h» 
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[ be did, as St Paul feems to have reprefented 

■ 'the cafe to be, when he faid, that ^or the joy 
I that was fet before him, he endured the crojiy 
I ^fJP'fi'^S thejhame, and, (in confequence there- 
I of) is fat down on the right-hand of the Maje/iy 
I wi high ; I fay, as I would by no means thus 
I 4etra<S from the value and merit of Chrift's 
I undertaking and fufferings : So, on the other 
I fide, I durft not complement thefe with what 
I cloes not belong to them, and to which they 
V can no way ftand related. And, this leads 
I me to put the queilion, what connexion, 
I •jphat relation, what affinity, what analogy, is 
I there betwixt the fms and offences of man- 
I kind, and the fufferings and death of Jefus 
I Chrift? And the anfwer is obvious, viz. there 
I is none at all. Man is, by nature, an ac- 
I touKtabk creature, who is anfwerable to God 
I for his behaviour. And as alt merit and guilt 
I i&perfonal, and cannot polTibly be transferred 

■ from one agent to another: So, according to 
I all the rules of jufticc, equity, and reafon, the 
I righteoufnefs of the righteous ought, and wi/I 
I be upon him, and upon him only; and the 
I wickednefs of the wicked ought, and 1)1)111 be 
I upon him, and upon him only. That the 
I- father ought not, nor will be bear the iniquity 
I of the fon, nor the fon the iniquity of the 
I father. That the foul that finncth_/Xfl//, and 
l^wjV/ die, except he repent and return to his 
I duty, by doing that which is lawful and right, 
I and that then he will mofl: aiTuredly iave his 
I fc)ul alive. That, if a man does -well, then he 
I will 
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I will be approved md. accepted of God ; but 
a man does evUy then the pun'tpment due to 
his fin lieih at the door, and will moft cer- 
tainly lay hold of him, except his repentance 
and reformation (which renders him the pro- 
per objefl: of mercy) prevent it, Thefe are the 
ways of righteoujnefs and equity, and thefe are 
the righteous and equitable ways of God. For, 
tho' the houfe of Ijrael walked by other rules ; 
yet thefe, and thefe only, are the rules that the 
God oi Ifrael wa\ks by, and that conftantly, 
uniformly, and everlaftingly. Tet ye, (the 
houfe of Ifrael) fay, the way of the Lord is not 
equal. Hear now O houfe of Ifrael, is not rmf 
v>ay equals are not your "ways unequal^ iaith 
the Lord of hafts, Ezek. xviii. 25. Now, if 
thefe are the ways of truth and reajhn, oi ju- 
_Jiice and equity, as moft certainly they are, 
then the qneftion will return as above, viz. 
what conneSiion, what relation is there betwixt 
the offences of men and the fi/ff'erings of Chri^ ? 
And the anfwer will be as before, viz. it plain- 
ly appears that thefe have no connection with, 
jio relation to each other at all. Mankind 
were greatly corrupted and degenerated, as to 
their underftandings, their affedions, and ac- 
tions; and under thefe circumjiances, God, out 
■<)f his abundant goodnefs, fent his Son our 
Lord Jefus Chrift to be their Saviour. That 
is, Jefus Chrift was fent to apprife mankind 
of their danger, and to point out to them the 
(pnly certain way by which they might efcape 
and lecure to themfelves the divine favour. 
N 2 ^^^^ 
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And," in the profecution of this defign, onr 
Lord fell into wicked hands, by which he was 
crucified znA Jla'm. And, out of i}\\s fcene of 
aBion, viz. the crucifixion and death of Chrift, 
fome of his followers have extrafted the moft 
profound myfleriei, than which nothing in pa- 
ganifm was more abfurd or ridiculous. 

I am fenfible, it is commonly urged, that 
fatisfadion tnufi: have been made to the juftice 
of God for the fins of mankind, otherwife 
God could not have exercifcd his mercy in the 
forgivenefs of our fins ; and that fuch fatif- 
fadion was made by the death and fuiferings 
, of Chrift. Good God 1 how abfurd? howin- 
confiftent is this ? juftice, confidered abftrac- 
tedly, is not an agent or pcrfon, but only a 
property or quality, if it may be fo called ; 
■ and therefore, when men talk of making fatlf- 
fjidion to t\it jujlice of God, they muft mean, 
(if they talk fenfc) making fatisfadion to a 
jufi God, or rather God muft aSi juftly by de- 
nianding and receiving, or by making himfelf 
full fatisfaftioD in the cafe. But then, this is 
a cafe in which fiUiifaBion cannot poflibly 
take place; becaufc where there is no injury 
done, there can be no Jati^aBton made; But 
God 18 not injured, in the leaft degcee, by our 
fms, and therefore, he cannot pofiibly receive 
any fatisfaiftion. God is indeed offended at, 
but not injured by our mifcarriages, or rather 
he is difpleafed with us on account of the e^il 
dijpojitions that take place in us, which are the 
ground and cauje of thofe mifcarriages, and 

this 
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thi8 is a juft ground of rejentment to Kraf 
which refcntment may be removed, ekher 
cur differing equal to the demerit of 
crimes, or by our rendering our felves the 
objeBi of his mercy ; but then, this is a cafe 
in which fatisfaSlion is quite out of the que- 
ftion. Again, if we admit the abfurdity of 
fatisfadion, it will involve us in another ab- 
furdity. For, fuppofing full fatisfaSlion be 
made to God for the fms of mankind ; then^ 
this would be io far from making way for the 
exercife of God's mercy, that, on the contrary, 
it would j'uperfede it and fet it quite afide. 
Mercy and juftice. in the prefent cafe, are in- 
compatible. If juftice takes place, mercy can- 
not, Juftice confifts in paying ^t.full debt, 
or in puniftiing equal to the demerit of the 
crime ; and when that is done there can be no 
place for mercy, bccaufe mercy confifts in re- 
mitting that very punifhment. Again, if mercy 
takes place, then juftice cannot. Mercy con- 
fifts in the remitting of punifliment, (as was 
faid before) and when that is done there can 
be no place for the execution oijujlice, becaufe 
juftice confifts in the infiSfing that very 
puuifliment which is fuppofed to be remitted, 
I have already obferved, that the execution 
of juftice is only commefidable when it Hands 
oppofed to, and takes place of criminal inju- 
ftice ; and that when it comes in competition 
with, and takes place of mercy, then it be- 
comes blameabk, provided the perfon an whom 
it is exercifed be the proper objeSf. of mercy. 

So 
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So that were the Deity to execute juftice upoi 
fuch an offender as has rendered himfelf th 
proper vbje£l of mercy, this would not be i 
perfeSiion, but an imperJeSiion in him. It 
would be cndlefs were I to go about to un- 
ravel and expofe all that abfurdity and nonfenfe 
that this fubjed is incumbred with j and there^jf 
fore, I (hall not attempt it. ^^^ 

I will only farther obferve, that as otl**™ 
Lord Jefus Chrift is called our Redeemer : So 
this tiile is grounded on the language of the 
New lejiament, in which Chrift is faid to have 
redeemed his people to God by his b/ooJ, and 
that they have redemption through his blood, 
and the like. Here tlie queftion will be, whe- 
ther the redemption apphed to Chrift be lite- 
ral^ or only figurati've. By a literal redemp- 
tion, I apprehend, the purchajing the freedom 
of a captive, by paying down s, price or valu- 
able confideration, to the captive's mafter, for 
his liberty j which valuable confideration is 
called the price of that redemption. So that 
in a literal redemption there muft be a literal 
Jlaie^ and a literal mafter, and a literal price 
paid down to that mafter, for the purchafing 
a literal freedom, to that literal ilave ; but 
none of thefe take place in the redemption 
applied to Chrifl, and therefore, that redemp- ■^- 
tion cannot be literal, but only figurative^^k 
and confequently, all the exprej/ions and ^<;/«fS 
fages in the New Teftament relating thereto^ 
muft of necefiity be underil;ood not in a literal 
but in i^ figurative fenfe. If it fhould be alkedi 
how 
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liow is all that figurative language to be an- 
derftood ? Anfwer, it is a queftion that I am 
not particularly concerned in. And as the 
entering into it would of courfe introduce an 
endlefs wrangling controverfy ; fo that is a 
fofficient reafon to me not to meddle witli it. 
It is fufEcient to my purpol'e that all the ex- 
prsffiom and paffaget referred to are plainly 
and evidently jigurei of Jpeech, and as fuch 
they are not proper foundations to build doc- 
trines of importance upon, (as I have already 
obferved) efpecially if thofe dodrines are plain- 
ly repugnant to the eternal reafon and truth of 
things, which is the prefent cafe. But then, 
if the redemption wrought out by Chrift be 
not literal, but only figurative, the queftion 
will be, Zjoici, or in what way, is it that Chrift 
lias been a Saviour and a Redeemer to man- 
kind ? Anfwer, this point is largely and fully 
conGdered in my book entitled The true Gafpel 
sf Jejiis Chriji ajferted^ {already publilhed) 
to which I refer my reader for fatisfadtion. 

Thus I have gone through what I propofed, 
and have, I think, plainly fliewed that religion 
is founded tn nature ; that is, tliere is a righf 
and wrong, a true and J}ilje religion in na- 
ture ; and that nature or reafon affords fome 
plain and obvious principles by which a man 
may dijlinguijl} thefe, and form a proper 
judgment in the prefent cafe ; and which an 
honeft upright man may jnfely and fecurely 
ftay his mind upon. 1 have, at the begin- 
ning of this work obferved, that the various 
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nficrent charaifters of men are in part oc- 
cafioned by religion, as religion has a great 
influence upon iheir affeSlidns and aSliom j 
and coiifequently, not only ihtir future, but 
alfo their f-refent happinefs and mlfery is 
greatly afFeded ihereby. For, as the pradlice 

' of true religion lays a Jure foundation for a 
blefled eternity ; ib it is the befl and fafeji 
way to happinefs now. And, ^^falje religion 
will tiifappoint mzns hopes with refpedt to ano- 
ther world ; fo, in a multitude of cafes, it 
contributes greatly to their unhappinefs in this. 
It is therefore a matter of great concern that 
men fliould have jujl and true notions of reli- 

■ gion ; becaufc their prefeiit and future well being 
greatly depends upon it. I have contributed 
my mite towards this work, and, I trurt, it 
has not altogether been in vain. And, though 
teligion has been, and Hill h greatly controver- 
ted in the world ; yet, I think, men may 
come to a certainty with refpeft to it. Re- 
ligion is not an arbitrary inftitution, founded 
on foveraign pleafurc; but it is grounded on 
the eternal reafon and truth of things, as I 
have largely ihcwn in the precedent enquiry; 
and therefore, it admits of equal certainty 
with every thing of like kind. True religion 

- has no dependance upon language -, that is, 
tipon the ufe and fenfe and derivation of 
words. For, as religion is what every in- 
dividual of our fpecies is greatly interefted in, 
whether he be high or low, rich or poor, 
karned or upkarpcd i_fo it muft, in rtafon 

and 
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and equity^ be level to the capacities of all j 
and therefore, cannot depend upon niceties 
and trifles. Learning indeed has it's ufe to 
men of leifure and abilities ; but then, it 
generally does more mifchief than good with 
relation to religion, becaufe it ferves to darken 
and perplex that which is in itfelf plain and 
clear, and which ought fo to be preferved to 
the people. If a religion is at any time pro- 
mulged, nndcT a. divine charaSler i and if what 
is delivered concerning it, be put into -writing; 
then, the lamuage it firji appeared in gives 
great men a feir occafion and opportunity to 
fhew their learning and abilities^ and to make 
their adva72tages upon it. This is plainly the 
cafe of what is ufually called the Chriftian 
Revelation, and the Chriftian Religion, or, to 
fpeak more properly, that promulgation of the 
original and primary law of nature, which 
was made to mankind by the miniftry of Jefus 
Chrift. The language which this revelation 
fir/} appeared in, like all other languages, has 
given great and learned men an opportunity of 
Slewing their dexterity, by turning what was 
Jirji promulged to mankind into any and e^ery 
Jhape. Thefe men make Chriflianity to be 
Popery^ and to be Protejiantifm ; to be tbii 
thing and that thing ; to be any thing and to 
be every thing. And indeed this muft be the 
cafe of all traditionary religion, whether in 
it's original promulgation it were true^ or 
Jalfe, A religion grounded on revelation, if 
it is to be propagated^ of courfe introduces 
O Tranfcribeis. 
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, Tranfcribers, Tranfiatora, Commentators, Ex* 
I pounders, and the like. And thefe, through 
f the weaknefs of fome, and the wickednefs of 
I ©thers, introduce that great variety and con- 
\ .trariety, that cmfufion and perpexity, as we fee 
[ at this day. And this, (as I faid before) muft, 
I ind will be the cafe of all traditionary rc- 
L ligion, whether in it's Jirft promulgation it 
[ were of God, or not ; and whether thofe who 
I fi^ft committed it to writing were divinely in- 
I ^ired, or not. Huw nvcejfary and defirabk a. 
I ^ing muft it therefore be, that there (hould 
[ be fome plain, obvioas, certain principles in 
I isature or reafon to be 2. foUd foundation ior re- 
[ %ion, which honeft upright men may fafely 
and J'ecunly ftay their minds upon, amidft 
I that diverliiy and perplexity whkh all tradi- 
I tionary I'eligicin is liable to, and is conftantly 
[ ^(tended with ; and this, to our fatisfaiiion 
f and comfort, is tlie truth of the cafe, ^rue 
I religion, when confidered abJlraSfedly from 
I whut may be made the outward figns and 
I tokens of It, from what may be ufed as 
I means and helps to it, and from what may 
[ be annexed to and blended with it, is not 
I liable to fuch tojjing^ and changes. For, as it 
I \s grounded on the eternal reafon and truth of 
[ things; (o it muft of neceility be the farm y 
I both yefterday, to day, and for ever. And, 
f indeed, it would be a very hard cafe, were 
I true religion (which is of uniijerfal concern 
E to mankind) to depend upon the fenje and 
f privation of words, the underftanding of 
( '^ :i_f' i -> which. 
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wbicb, men of letters ^re apt to bdafl taf, 
and value tbemfelve upon ; (c^'m^ -won^j, with 
regard to their fen/e and derivation, like 
fliittlecocks, are liable to be battled to andyroOT, 
according to the art and ilcill of the opponents. 
And, though this is what many learned mea 
would fain have the cafe appear to be, becauft 
then, they only would be capable judges con- 
cerning it ;; yet the truth is, true religion ia 
not of fo light and airy a nature, but is more 
folid, as being grounded on eternal reafon and 
truth, (as \ have already obferved) and there- 
fore admits of no alteration, and is to be dif- 
cerned and judged of by every man, whether 
he has learning, or not. 

To conclude: I obferve, that I have not' 
reafoned from general and received opinions, 
nor from the fentiments of great and learned 
men, in any age, or ages, nor from any other 
kind of authority, nor indeed from any un- 
certain and precarious hypothejis whatever; but 
only from fuch principles as are founded on 
the eternal reafon and truth of things. So that 
Ikill in criticifm, in hiftory, in arts and fciences, 
is not wanted here; but a capacity and atten- 
tion fufHcient to difcern and dil^inguiih be- 
twixt jujft and folid arguments and realbnings 
and their contraries, fuch ability and applica- 
tion being ncceffary to render a perfon a pro- 
per judge of what I have laid down ; and 
therefore, I appeal to all thofe of fuperior 
abilities, of greater attejition, and quicker 
difcernment, as the bed judges in the prefeut 

O 2 ^^'^-^ 




cafe. Biit then, as to the Horlers or^ 
ters of the age, who found an alarm of dangd 
and call to arms the whole Ecclefiajiical Sai 
diery to wage war with me, who are much 
better qualified iojirtg a love Jong, and to dance 
a born-pipe^ than to reafon upon queftions of 
fo important and ferious a nature ; and alfo to 
all our fyftematical Divines, Preachers, Wri- 
ters, and Difputers, their judgments, furely, 
muft be of lefs weight in the cafe under con- 
fideration. Neverthelefs, though I have ap- 
pealed as above ; yet, I am fenfible, that great 
[ men, who have obtained popular applaufe, 
[ ftre ufually very carefijl not to turn the tables 
I and bring upon themfelves popular odium ; 
I *and therefore, when popular errors, that is, 
[ ttrors which Have been generally received as 
I important truths, when fuch errors are brought 
I npon the carpet, and are under examination, 
I great men fcldom come openly, plainly, and 
Y Jully into the defence of truth ; efpecially if 
I there be fomething in view worth rowing * 
[ for, and if there be a profpeit of obtaining 
I it; I fay, under thele circumftances, great 
I men feldom come openly, plainly, and fully 
I into the defence of truth. Indeed, there are 
[ feme injiances of great men, who, when not 
I engaged in controverfy, have afled bravely 
I and boldly in aiTerting truths not greatly po- 
I putar. 

L * Rawing here alliiiics to the print, in which thrte 
I B'fll^ps were reprefented a:> rawing hard for Lambelh, 
* Othcrwife the Archbiflioprick of Canttrhury, though, (bt_ 
the wa/-) they aJi three loft it. '3 
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pular. Thus for example, Dr Sherlftcke, by 
the King's ordinance now Lord BiQiop of 
Salijbury, in a Sermon preached before tha 
Society for propagating the gofpel in Foreign 
Parts, {pages 9, 10, 11, 12, 13.) hath expref- 
fcd himfelt in the following manner. 

* I fhall now proceed to lay before you fuch 
f confequences as feem to me to be the na- 

* rural refult of this method made ufc of by 

* our bleffed Lord and his Apoftles, in pulv 

* lifhing the gofpel to mankind.' 

' And the firft is this ; that the religion of 

* the gofpel is the true original religion of 

* reafon and nature.' 

' * This appears, by confulering the nature 

* of that repentance, which our Lord, and 

* thofe who came after him in the rainiftry of 

■ the gofpel, preached to ihe world : repen- 

* tance fuppofes a tranfgreffion, and tranfgref- 

■ fion fuppofes a law; for as the Apoftle ar- 

* gacs, nsihere there is no law there is no tranf- 

* grejion : and fince repentance confifts in a 

* change of mind, in rectifying what was be- 

* fore amifs, and in fulfilling that obedience 

* which was before wanting ; it is evident, 

■ that to repent of the vtolation of any law, 

* is to return to the obedience of it: and he 

* that exhorts and calls you to repentance, 

* calls you back to the obedience of that law,' 

* againft which you had offended. The que- 
' ftion then is, againft what law thofe offences 

* were committed, the repentance for which 
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* no ad^tnittance into the fellowship oMa 

* gofpel of Chrift ? The laws of the gofpel^ ■■ 

* confidered as fuch, are evidently exQ)udc4j 
' upon the prefent view; for repentance beinT^ 

* the firft thing every where taught, and an- 

* tecedently to the pubUcation of any of thd ' 

* rules and precepts of the gofpel, the law not 

* yet published could not be the rule of that 
' repentance, which related to fins already 

* committed. At the time of the publication 

* of the gofpel, there were many forms and 
' inftituiions of religion fubfiftingin the world; 

* but as thefe were very different from ont^ 

* another, infomuch that it fume were true,' 

* others were certainly falfe ; (o they conld 
' not be tlie ground of that repentance, which 

* being generally taught to all the world, to 

* the Gentile as well as the Jeii', muft refpett 
' fame general law, wliich related alike to all, 

* and the obligations to which were in fome 

* degrees univerlally felt and acknowleged : 
' and this can be no other than that which 
' the Apoftle to the' Romans has deicribed in 

* the fecond chapter, ver. 14, 15, when the 
' Gentiles, "whicb have aoi the law, do by na- 
*■ ture the things contained in the law, tbefe- 
' having nat the iaiv, are a law unto tbem- 

* Jehes: whickjfjew the work oj the law written 
' in their hearts, their lovjcience aljb bearing 

* 'witnefs, and their thoughts the mean ivhile 
' accujing or elje excujing one another, . How- 
' ever the light of reaion and nature was 

* darkened and obfcured by the ignorance 
* and 
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and fuperftltion of the world, yet feme re- 

* mains of it. were in all places to be found ; 

* and the general principles of religion were 

* fo rivctted in human nature, that fhe could 

* not but ftart at any thing that diredtly con- 

* tradidted them 1 Thus, for inftance, in the 

* great branch of natural religion, which re- 

* lates to the worlhip and fervice of God, tho* 

* mankind had unlverfally erred and defiled 

* themfelves with many pollutions and abo- 

* ruinations, yet Atheifm was as deteftable a 

* crime in the Heathen world, as it is in 
^ the Chriftian : and fome, we know, were 

* ihooght worthy of death, for being the 

* maintainers of fo unnatural an opinion. A 

* fenfe of the moral duties between man and 

* man were better preferved ; and there are 

* not many vices condemned in the gofpel, 

* which were not infamous before in all 
« civilized parts of the world. This general 

* law, as the Apoftle tells us, was the ground- 

* work of confcience, the teftimony of the 

* confcience plainly {hewing the work of the 

* law to be written in the heart ; and this is 
' a farther evidence, that this law of nature 

* was the foundation of that repentance, 

* which was to ufher in the gofpel; for 

* as the preacher of repentance neceflarily re- 

* fers himfelf to the confciences of men, to 

* point out to them the guilt of their aftions j 

* fo muft his doiltrine neceflarily relate to that 

* law, which is the principle or origin of 
' coaiasac&i Since then the dodrlne of ce- 

^ peataace^ ' 
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' pentance, with which the gofpcl fct out 
* the world, had reference to the law of rca- 
' fon and nature, againft which men had 
' every where offended ; and fince repentance 
! infers the neccHity of a future reformation, 
f and a return to that duty and "obedience, 

■ from which by tranfgreflion we are fallen ; 
' the confequence is manlfeftly this, that the 
'. gofpel Was a republication of the law of 
! nature, and it's precepts declarative of that 
' original religion, which was as old as the 
^ creation.' 

' That this mud certainly be the cafe, will 

■ appear, by confidering the nature of the 
[ thing itfelf. The notions of good and evil 
[ • are eternally and unalterably the fame, which 
[ notions are the rules and mealures of all 
' moral ailions, and are confequently neceflary 

■ and conftituent parts of religion : and there- 
' fore if the religion of nature, in her prinli- 
' tive ftate, was pure and uncorrupt, (which 
f will not, I prefume, be denied) though 
[ there was fufficient reafon for'a republication 
' of it, becaule of tire great ignorance and 
' fuperftition which had grown upon the 
' world, yet there could be no reafon for any 
' alteration of it; for though the world was 
L the worfc for abafing the religion of na- 
ftuie, and might want to be reformed by 
[ a divine inftruiter j yet the religion of na- 
' ture was not the worfe for being abufed, 
' but ftill retained it's firft purity and fim- 
: p]i(:ity. The di^es tji religion^ confidered 
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* as a rule of adtion, flow from the relation 

* we bear to God, and to one another ; and 
' religion muft ever be the fame, as long as 
' thefe relations continue unaltered : If our 
' firft parent was the creature of God, fo are 
' we i and whatfoever lervice and duty he 
' owed, in virtue of this dependance, the 
' fame is due from us ; nor can this relation 
' be ever made the ground of different duties 
' in his cafe, and in ours ; if therefore nature 
' rightly inllrudled hiisi at firft how to ferve 
' his Maker, our obligations being the fame 
' with his, our rule muft be the fame alfo, 
' The cafe is the fame with refpedt to the 
' duties owing from man to man : and it 
' would be as reafouable to fuppofe, that the 
' three angles of a triangle fiiould be equal to 

■ two right ones in one age, and unequal ia 

■ another, as to fuppofe that the duties of re- 
' ligion fliould differ in one age, from what 

■ they were in another, the habitudes and re- 
' lations from which they flow continuing al- 

■ ways the fame.' Again, pages 21, 22. 

' It is true, the Gofpel has taught us things, 

■ which by nature we could not know j but 
they are all defigned to confirm and ftreng- 
ihcn our hope in God ; it is tme alfo, that 
there are fome inftitutions in the Gofpel, 

■ which in their own nature are no confti- 

■ taent parts of religion, but they are fuch 
only as are neceflary to enable us to do our 
duty, by conveying to us new fupplies of 
ipiritual ftrength. Thefe arc the additions 

P * which 
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* which the Gofpel has made to natural re- 

* ligion, forgive it this injury. Our blefled 

* Saviour favr that the hopes of nature were 

* loft, therefore he brought to light again life 

* and immortality : he faw that we were cor- 

* rupted, not able to refift evil, and therefore 

* he fupplied the defedl by the affiftance of 

* his holy fpirit ; pardon his care, and do not 
' think the worfe of him, or his religion, 
' for the great provifion he has made in it 
' for your fecurity.* 

Thus far this great man. However, I muft 
here remind my readers, that I have not quo- 
ted from the Bifhop of Salijburys Sermon by 
way of authority; nor indeed do I claim him 
as having been an advocate for my principles, 
any farther than his Lordiliip has plainly and 
publickly declared himfelf. Neverthclefs, I 
think, I ftiould not doy?//?/<:e totruth, normy- 
felf, did I not farther obferve, that the juji 
reafonings of this great man, in favour of the 
great 2lV\A main points contended for, both in 
the precedent enquiry, and in my hook entitled 
7be true Gojpel of JeJ'us Chrtfi ajferted, are 
more, much more, than a ballance, in point of 
argument, (which only is to be regarded) to 
ell that my numerous opponents have offered 
againft them. This, I fay, is the cafe with 
refpedt to the great and main points I have 
advanced in this and the foremcntioned book ; 
and as to points of lelTer moment, fuch as 
I how it came to pafs that when the Gofpel 
I was firft preached, it was not univerfally re- 
' ceived ; 



ceived ; and how it comes to pafs that where 
it has been received, it has not generally had 
it's proper effeft upon the minds and hves of 
men ; what I have offered upon thefe points, 
I have experience and JaS? for my vouchers. 
My Lord Bifhop of Salijbury has exprefsly de- 
clared, that the Gofpel was a republication of 
the law of nature ; and if fo, then, the Chri- 
,ilian Religion cannot be an arbitrary injiitu- 
tion, grounded on fovereign pkafure, but muft 
be (as I have faid) founded on the eternal rea- 
fon and truth of things. And what additions 
Chrift has made to natural religion, his Lord- 
fliip acknowledges, are not in their own nature 
fonfiituent parts of religion, but they are fuch 
only as are neceflary to enable us to do our 
duty ; which, I think, is the fame as to lay 
that they are no parts of religion at all, but 
only means and helps to it, or, in other words, 
they are means and helps to make us truly 
religious, and the proper objeSis of God's favour. 
This indeed is what I have more largely and 
fully fhewn and proved ; but then, what have 
in eifeft, faid more, or lefs than this ? 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Occafioned by the Publication of 
Dr S T E B B I N g's Vifitation Charge, 
that had been delivered to the Cleigy 
of the Archdeaconry of Tf^ilts, 
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AFTER I had finifhed the foregoing 
Enquiry, the Reverend Dr Stehbing 
publifhed the Vipat'ton Charge, that 
he had before delivered to the Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of ffi/fs, in anfwer, (as 
common fame will have it) to my book en- 
titled T&e true Go/pel of Jefus Cbrifi aJferSed; 
the amount of which anfwer is this, viz. that 
what I have reprefented to be the true Gofpel 
of Jefus Chrift isHeathenifm, mere Heathemfm. 
To which I reply, let it be fo. I am not con- 
tending for words, or names, but things ; and 
therefore, if what I have advanced be the 
Irulh, which I think it is, then, that is fuffi- 
cient for my purpofe, and Dr Stebbing Is at 
liberty to call it, or ftigmatize it, by what name 
he pleafe. However, if my principles or 
ichemc of Chriftianity be mere Heathenifm, 
as Dr Stebbing hath maintained ; then, as the 
doftrinc of a future judgment and retribution 
is a part of that fcheme; fo confequently, that 
doftrine, according to Dr Stebbing, is a part 
of Heathenifm, or it is an Hffathenijh DoSirine ; 
and then, according to the Dodlor, the Hea- 
thens were not diftitute of that encouragement 
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to virtue, and diffwajive from vice, which 
arifes from the confideration oi future rewards 
and punifliments, as fome of our Divines have 
too haftily maintained that they were. 

By the term Heatbcnifm, I think, Dr Steh- 
bing muft mean natural Religion ; and by mere 
Heathenifm, I think, he muft mean pure un- 
corrupted natural Religion without any mix- 
ture or addition ; this, I fay, I think, muft 
be his meaning, if he has any fixed ideas to 
his words. And forafmuch as the Chriftian Re- 
ligion is, (as it muft needs be, if it be of God) 
the pure uncorrupted religion of nature, or as 
Dr Sherlockc the prefent Bifhop of Salijbury 
has very juftly and truly exprelTed it, ' 'The 

* Religion of the Gofpel is the true original 

• Religion of' reafon and nature ;' io, in this 
view of the cafe, mere Heathenifm is the un- 
corrupted religion of Chrijl, or it is that re- 
ligion which Chrijl publi(hed to the world 
without any mixture or addition. But then, 
this is putting the cafe into fuch a light as no 
doubt Dr Stebbing never intended it Ihould 
appear in. True religion is not a precarious 
thing, founded only on fovereign and arbi- 
trary will i but is grounded on eternal rea- 
fon and truth; and as fuch it muft be the 
iame both yefterday, to day, and for ever. 
And therefore, if the Chriftian Religion be 
of God, (which furely Dr Stebbing will not 
deny) then, of neceflity, it muft be neither 
more, nor lefs, nor otherwife, than the true 
original Religion of reafon and nature. And^ 
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As true Religion is founded in nature j ib 
nature exhibits a proper rule of adlion to all 
intelligent beings, in all cafes, and under all 
poflible circumftances where a law or rule of 
adlion is wanting ; and this denominates it a 
perfect law. For, were nature deficient in 
this refpetfl in any cafe, or circumftance what- 
ever, then, the law or rule of aition refult- 
ing from it would not be perfedl, and con- 
fequently, the law of nature would not be a 
perfect law, which fuppofition is greatly ab- 
furd. So that nature exhibits a proper rule of 
adlion to intelligent beings as well after they 
are become offenders, as antecedent to the of- 
fence committed ; that is, nature as much, 
and as plainly points out to men what they 
ought to do after they have offended, in order 
to render themfelves the proper objefts of 
mercy, as it points out to them what they 
ought to do, io as not to ftand in need of that 
mercy. 1 fay, nature as plainly points out a 
proper rule of aiftion in this, as in any other 
cafe. I am fenfibie, this is running counter 
to our modern Theology, which iiippofes that 
nature is defeSiive in this particular, and that 
there is no proper rule of adion refulting from 
it with regard to criminals ; and confequently, 
that God is at liberty to a£l arbitrarily in this 
refped:, by appointing what conditions he 
pleafe for his creatures to obtain his mercy, 
and for them to be reconciled to him ; but 
this is grofsly abfurd as I have already obferved. 
And, 

Q_ From. 
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From hence a queftion very naturally arHes,^ 
[■4)(2;. what difference is there between Dr Steb- 
\ iing's Chrijiian Religion and mine? if I may 
F be allowed to ufe thofe terms, without being 
[ charged with great impropriety. And the 
anfwer is, that the difference is "very great. 
\ My reprefentation of Chriftianity is all na- 
\ tural, it is pure nature without any mixture 
: or addition. Wiiereas, Dr Stebbing's Chriftian 
■ Religion is a compound, it is partly natural, 
and partly artificial; it is cooked up in a polite 
\ manner, and after the French fafhion, with 
'. high fauces, forced meats, and made di(hes» 
I fuch as nature and reafon are perfeift ftrangers 
I to, and by which it is fuited to the vitiated 
' appetites of mankind. But then, it ought to 
[• be remembered, that no doftrine is to be ad- 
mitted, or at lead ought to be admitted, as an 
important truth, until upon a fair trial it is 
. proved to be fuch ; and therefore, the dodtrines 
I of atonement, of propitiation, of pecuniary 
, muldls, of tranfubftantiation, and the like, thefe 
mull all be tried before they be admitted ; 
and if upon a fair trial thefe, or either of them, 
fhail plainly appear to have the ftamp of rea- 
fon and truth upon them, then, where that 
1' appears to be the cafe, every fuch dodrine 
ought, for that reafon, to be received; but if 
upon fuch trial thefe doiflrines, or either of 
[ them, {hall be found ivaniiiig, then, where 
fuch defe£l appears, every fuch dodrine ought, 
for that reafon, to be rejeSied. 

I . c. There 
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There are many iisords and even ajferiiow 
in the New Teftament that are either mere 
figurei oi fpecch, or elfe are only allujions to 
what took place amongft men, and in parti- 
cular to what took place among the Jews un- 
der the difpenfation of Mofes. And though 
the dodlrines that are or may be grounded 
upon ihefe, may afford matter for an artjul 
harangue ; yet a little attention will difcover 
that they will not bear being reafoned upon, 
without being found wanting. Thus for ex- 
ample, it is afferted that Chrijijits at the right- 
hand of God, which aflertlon feems at lead 
to imply that God is a material \vtmg, who, 
in fome particular place in the unlverfe, fits 
on a glorious throne, and that Chrift, as his 
ion, lits in a chair of ftatc at his right-hand ; 
in which fenle, probably, thofe words are 
underftood by many young and tender minds, 
■who have been taught frequently to repeat 
them from the time they firft came to the ufe 
of fpeech. Now, tho' what is thus implied in 
the torementioned affcriion, may with as much 
jufimfi be grounded upon it, as other dodrinea 
are grounded upon other words or aflcrtions 
in the New Tertamcnt; yet it is not to be 
admitted, becaufe the contrary can be proved. 
Viz.. that God is an immaterial being, who is 
prefent in the fame manner, kind, and degree, 
in every part of infinite fpace; and confe- 
quently, has no right-hand for Chrift to be 
placed at. So that thefe words, viz. Chrijl/ils 
at Gods right-hand, tho' they are made an 
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flTricie of Chrijiian Faith ; yet, I think, <:an 
be no other than an allufion to the cuftom 
and ufage of an earthly prince, who, when 
feated on his throne, has his fon, or the biir 
apparent to his crown, fitting at his right- 
hand ; and as to what we are to underfland 
by it, and learn from it, thefe are queftions 
that at prefcnt I am not concerned with. In 
like manner, Chrift is faid to be the propi- 
tiation fnr the fim of the 'whole ivorld, which 
words, as they ftand in our tranilation, i John 
ii. 2. are fcarce (tn{t -, and if we underftand 
them to mean, that Chrift by his mediation, 
or any other way, difpofes or inclines God to 
be propitious to a firful world, then, in this 
fenfe they cannot poflibly be true, bccaufe 
God is in himfelf^ and from his own nature^ 
difpofed and inclined to be propitious to stll 
fuch linners as (hall render themfelves the 
proper objefts ot his mercy antecedent to, and 
independent of, Chrift's undertaking, and there- 
. fore, cannot polTibly be made fo by Jt. AlJd 
this truth is as evident and plain as that God 
is not material. It is the evil difpofition ojf 
mind that takes place in us, and is the groutid 
and caufe of all our tranfgreffions, which « 
the ground of God's diflike of us, and of Iris 
tefcntment againft us ; and therefore, thtfti 
cannot poffibly be any thing in nature whidi 
can render God aBuallf propitious, that is, 
which can aftually remove God's diflike and 
tefentment, but the aBual remo^jal of that 
which is the ground and cauje of th ek^ viz. the 

evil 
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fvtl difpofition of mind that takes place tn O85 
and then, as the caufe is taken away, the 
efFeft ought, and confequentiy, moft certainly 
will ceafe. This is fo plain and obvious that 
men of common abilities with a little attention 
muft perceive it; and therefore, it would be 
offering the greatejl affront to Dr Stebbing^ to 
fuppofe that a man of his fuperior abilities and 
greater attention does not. It will not be faf- 
ficient to urge, that the doftrines of atone- 
ment, of propitiation, and the like, as they are 
ufually underftood by Chriftians, are grounded 
upon the ivords of St Paid and St John^ whofe 
miniftry was backed with miracles, and there- 
fore, thofe doctrines ought to be received as 
important truths ; I fay, it is not fufficient to 
urge this, becaufe the doftrine of tranfubftan- 
tiation is grounded upon the words of the 
Mafter of thefe Apoftles, even Cbrijl himfelfy 
and therefore, upon this foot of argutnent, 
the dodrine of tranjubjlaiitiation ought much 
more to be received as an important truth, 
which yet notwithftanding is juftly rejedted 
by Proteftants. AH doftrines therefore as well 
that of tranfubftantiation which are grounded 
upon the •words and language of tb« Nsw 3V- 
jiament ought to be tried, before they be ad- 
mitted as important truths. And feeing, the 
doctrines of atonement, propitiation, and the 
like, as they are cotnmonty underftood by 
Chriftians, will not bear the trial without 
being found wanting ; the confequence is 
cleaij 'viz. that all fuch do6trinc6 ought to 
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t re|efted by Chriftians. And, as to tlie cir- 
cumftance of miracles, no external evidence 
whatfoever can poflibly lb alter the nature of 
things as to make a falfe proportion true. 
, BefideSj miracles are evidences, or natural 
marks, not of the veracity, but only of the 
fewer of the agent that performs them ; and 
therefore, all dodrines and rules of aiflion 
that are delivered under the pretext of mira- 
cles ought to be tried, before they be admit- 
ted. And, agreeably to this principle, Mo/es 
gave it in charge to the people of Jfrael, 
Xieut. xn'u I. andfoon. If there arijh among 
you a prophet^ or a dreamer oj dreami, and 
givei/j thee ajigfi or a u-onder, and the fign or 
the -wonder come io pafi, faying Jet us go after 
ether godsj (which thou haft not known) arid let 
us fervc them ; thou fJialt not hearken unto the 
words of that pr&phct, or that dreamer of 
fireams; &c. 

I I have already obferved, that the fum total 
pf Dr Stcbbing'^ charge, is, that what I have 
reprefented to be the I'riie Gofpel offefus Chrifi 
is Heathenifm, mere Heathenifni ; or, in other 
Vords, it is Deijhi and Infidelity; thefe, I 
ihink, being ufcd by him as fynonymous terms, 
and which, by his own conftrudtion, in a 
parallel * cafe, is the fame as to fay, that I 

am 



- * See (he Reverend Dr Subhin£i Controverfy with the 
Reverend Mr Fujlir ; in which, when Mr Fojlir iiad 
^:harged the Dodtur with having maintained a Msbometan 
jnauni, viz, the laying pecuniar/ muIAs en DiiTentcrs, 

the 
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am an Infidel, a Deift, a Heathen, yea 
mere Heathen. Thefe are hard names or 
terms of reproach as th«y are commonly ufed 
and underftood, and which, I think, in the 
prefcnt cafe, can anfwer no other purpofe than 
to render me odious and contemptible ; and 
this is a fhort and eafy way of dealing with 
an adverfary. However, the point with me, 
is, (as I have already obferved) whether what 
I have advanced be the truth, with refpeft to 
which Dr Stebbing hath not yet fliewn the 
contrary ; and not what name it is to be called 
by, or that I am to be called on account of 
it, and therefore, the Dodtor may go on with 
his invedtives, which are well fuited to anfwer 
low, mean, and bafe purpofes. Befides, thofc 
characters of Infidel, Deift, Heathen, &c. 
may with as much jujlnefi and propriety be 
fixed upon other perjbm as upon me, whom 
yet, furely, Dr Stebbing would not chufe to 
treat in this way ; and therefore, if the Doc- 
tor's Vifitalion Charge is to be confidered as 
an anfwer to my book, then, there is a reply, 
which has been prepared long fince, viz. a 
Sermon preached by the Right Reverend 
Dr Sherlocke now Lord Blfhop of Salipury^ 
^t BeW'Chtircb, Lo}idon, on the 17th of 
February 

the Dodlor, in rhe bitiernefs of his foul, poured out his 
complaint to the publick, that Mr Foftcr would make him 
a mere Turk ; ami yet he makes no icruple to ufc the au- 
thor in the fame way. Though perhaps, to ilo as one 
woultJ be done by, is a principle too low and mean, tcs 
Htathemjh for Dr Subbing to make it k rule of aflion to 
himfeir. 
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February 1715, before the Society for pro^ 
pagating the Gofpel in Foreign Parts ; whieh 
. Sermon, I conceive, to be a full and complete 
'reply to the aforelaid C/jcrg-e ; and therefore, 
to it I refer my readers for their farther fatif- 
feflion, or, at leaft, to what I have quoted 
from it in the foregoing Enquiry; and to 
which Sermon or Reply Dr Stebbing may make 
a rejoynder if he pleafe. 

To conclude this Poflfcript, I obferve, that 
BS the book Dr Utebbing refers to has made a 
great noife in the world ; fo feveral books and 
* pamphlets (whereof the Dodor's Vifitation 
Charge is one) have been publifhed called an- 
fwers to it, the (hewing the weakfiefsnu^ imper- 
tinence of wliich, would not be of much ufe or 
benefit to my readers j and therefore, I have ra- 
ther chofen to reprefent to them what are the 
&lid grounds upon which true religion is found- 

■ iod, asin the precedent Enquiry, the attending to 
which Enquiry will be much more fubfervient 

■ to their improvement in ufeful knowledge and 
virtue, than to a wrangling controverfy. And 
if Dr Stebbing, or any other perfon has where- 
with to oppofe i they may {hew off as foon as 
they pleafe. There is nothing fo plain and 
evident but what artful men may find out 
ways to darken and perplex ; and, tho' this 
may take with the weak and inattentive, yet 
men of underftanding can fee through fuch 
difguifes, and therefore, to their judgments I 

. readily fubmit what I have written. 

L I will 



I will only add, that as Dr Sie66ing's charge 
is a much clearer proof o^ Jirong pa^m, than 
found reafin j fo, I fear, it was the produce of 
his refmtment j namely, for my having publick- 
ly called upon him to recon/ider his falfe and 
evil doBrince of pecuniary mulds, and either 
publickly to defend it, or give it up ; one or 
other of which, furely, he ought to have done, 
though I have not heard he has yet done either. 
I call the * forementionpd dodrine falfe and 
evil, becaufe, I think, I have proved it to be 
hotb^ in my letter to the Reverend Dr Steb- 
bing, on that fubjed: -, which letter I ordered 
to be fent to him, and, I doubt not, but it 
was lent accordingly. 

* See the author's fecond letter to the Rcvcfend Dr Sifb^ 
bing. 
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A SHORT 



DISSERTATION 



O N 

Matt xix. 21. If tbou wilt ke petfeSj go and feU 
that tboubaft^ and give to the poor^ and tboufialt 
have treafure in heaven : and come and follow me. 

Occafioned by Dr S t e b b i n g's unjuft and 
groundleis reflexion on the author, with re- 
gard to this text, in his Vifitation CIiarge^« 
delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of mits. 
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A SHORT 




DISSERTATION 



Matt. xix. 21. If thou wth be P<rfe6l^ go and 
fell that thou hafiy and give to the poor, and 
tboujhalt have treafure in heaven : and come 
and follow me. 



*I 



N order to judge rightly of the fenfe and 
meaning of our Lord in thefc words, I 
think, three things muft be enquired in- 
to, as previous to it. viz. Firfi, wherein 
human perfedtion conHils ; if thou wilt be per- 
fc<S. Secondly, who are the poor ; give to the 
poor. Thirdly^ whether, and how tax chufing 
extream poverty, by diverting our felves of all 
property in worldly goods, in order to make 
thofe that are poor not (o^ or lefs fo, be nccef- 
fery to human petftftion } if thou wilt be per- 
fed, go and tell that thou haft, and give to 
the poor,. &r. 

Firjl, 1 am to enquire wherein human per- 

fe<aion confifts. The perfeftion of any in- 

nUigcnt beings I think, coniiih in his being 

gerfe^Stbi 
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perfectly fubjefl in mind and action 
law of his nature ; that is, to that law or rule 
jof a^edlion and adion which is fuitaUe to 
and refults from his make and conilitution, 

T his circumflances and relations, and which 

, that creature ought in reafon to be fubjetft to, 
and be governed by. And, as that intelligent 

, "being called man is a compound, cpitfming 
partly of undcrftanding, of appetite, of af^ 
feftion, &c: (o the perf'eSiion of man confifts 

* in a perfeift fubmiflion of the whole compofi- 
,tion to the law of his nature, or to that, law 

' .which in reafon he ought to be governed by. 
"When the various appetites and paffians that 

! ^ke place in man are conflantly and uniform- 
ly diredled to, and placed upon, their proper 
objefls ; when each and every of thcfe are kept 
in due bounds, one not indulged to the S&p^ 
crefiing of another j when tlie fprings.pf jt- 

■ tion in man, viz. lelfifiinefs and benqytjleiMe, 
hope and fear, and the like, are duly ballanoH, 
_fc as that one has not the afcendant oycr-thc 
X)thcrs i . and, when all theie, together >vith 
gthe principle of activity or felf-motionj are 
Jwholly fubjeA to that principle of intelligence 
.which is likewifea patt of the human confti- 
tutlou, and which was intended to guide -arid 
diit;^ the whole ;. then, fuch a creature; ipay 
jbe iaid to be perfe^, acccfdiog to the ijiear 
fure and degree of his nature, .as I^. is per* 
fcdtly fubjtft to the la.W.of, itj Qt. ;to;fucb a 

. law as in reafon fuch a compound aeatuit 
jwgbt to be ibbjca to, an^ibe governed by; 
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1^ I call human ptrfe^Jton, not ia diftindlonf 
from, but confidcred to be the iame with C&ri- 
fiian perfeSHen. The defign of Chriftianiijr 
was to engage us <to adl the part, and to fill 
1^ the juftand pioper charaders of men; and' 
not to enable us to fill up the chara6tert of 
jin^elsj or any other fpccies of beings who are 
differently conflituted, clrcumAanced, and re- 
lated, aod as fuch have a difierent law, and a 
(fifierejit kind of perfeiflion to attain, or conoe 
up- to. Or, in other words, the defign of 
Giriftianity was to make us good men ; and 
not to make os more or better dian men ; and 
therefore, Chriftian perfedlion mull be. the 
fame as human perfcftion. Again, 

Secondly, I am to enquire who are the poor. 
As the various good things wiitch God hath 
provided for the ufe and comfortable fubft-; 
fience of men, are varioufiy poJiefied by them ;. 

^fo he Whofe (hare of property in ihde is not; 
fnfiicicnt to procure the comforts, and fupply. 
the neceflities of life, fuch a man is faid to be 
poor ; as he, on the other fide, whofc fiiarc of 
property in thefc is much more than fufficient 
to aniwer the forementioned purpofes, is iaid- 
to.be r/VA. And men are more or lefs rich • 
or poor, as their (hare of property in worldlyi 
good things is more, or lefs abundant, or more, 
QC ieikfcanty as aforefaid. And, as this world's 
good thills were kindly intended, by the 
Creator of all, to fupply the wants, and to 
yield a comfortable fubfiftance to our whole 
Ipedes i andy a&.a comfortable pafiage through 

life 
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life is greatly delirable in itfelf, and as fucEr 
is the proper objcft of every man's choice, 
for himfelf, and for others ; fo this renders it 
reafonable and fit that thofe who greatly 
abound, fliould fupply the neceflities of thofe 
who want. Again, 

^irdly^ I am to enquire whether, and how 
far chufmg extream poverty^ by divefting our 
icives of all property in worldly goods, ii> or- 
der to make others that are poor not fo, or leis 
fo, be necejfary to human perfeSiion. I have al- 
ready obferved, that human perfection confiils 
in a man's perfe<^ly conforming himfelf, that 
is, his whole compofition, to the law of his na- 
ture ; which law requires that tbofe who a- 
bound, ftiould fupply the neceflities of thofe 
who want. And, if fuch circumflances Ihould 
' take place us render it reafonable for a maa 
to part with all that he hath for the poor's lake, 
(which is very rarely if ever the cafe) then, 
> and under thefe circumAances, the felling all 
i and giving it to the poor becomes a man's 
duty, or it is necefiary to human perfedtion. 
But then, when, and where thefe circum- 
^ ftances do not take place, the chufing extream 
poverty, by divefting our felves of all property 
I m worldly goods, in order to make others 
^ that are poor not fo, or lefs fo, is fo fas from 
' being nece0ary to huinan perfection, that, on 
the contrary, it is in itfelf an imperfe^ion, and 
i»juftly blameable and condemnabie. Extream 
poverty is not in itfelf deiirable, it. is not the 
object of our choice when confidcred fimply» 

and 
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and therefore, is never to be chofen for it's 
own fake ; nor is it to be cliofen in order to 
make others that are poor not fo, or lefs fo. 
For though, we are to love our neighbours ai 
ourfehes, and confequently, are to purfue their 
happinefs as well as our own ; yet we are not 
to love them better than our (elves, becaufe we 
are, and ought to be as near and dear to our 
ielves as our neighbours are, and becaufe we 
have as good a title to the comforts of life as 
our neighbours can have ; and therefore, it 
cannot poflibly be our duty to love our neigh- 
bours better than our felves. So that though, 
the law of our nature requires that thofe who 
abound, fiiould fupply the necefTities of thofc 
who want ; yet it does not require that the for- 
mer fliould change circumftances with the latter. 
Extream poverty and want are in thcmfelves 
the proper objedts oi our averjion 2ind Jljunmng, 
and what we are to ufe all proper endeavours 
by labour, induftry, and other means, to keep 
our felves from ; and therefore, are never to be 
chofen by us, but when the necejfity of the 
cafe requires it, fiippofing fuch necelfitous cafes 
may happen. So that were we to chufe ex- 
tream poverty, by diverting our felves of all 
property in worldly goods, when the circum- 
ftances of the cafe does not require it, nor 
make it necelTary, this would be fo far from 
being human perfeSlion, that, on the contrary, 
it would be an imperfeSlion, as it would be a 
defett of duty towards our felves, and aifiing 
agaiiift the law of our nature, and, as fuch> 
S it 
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it would be juftly blameable and condemn'^ 
f able. 

I . To this I may add, the declaration of our 
I Lord, as it is referred to by St Paul, yi^s xx- 
[35./ have Jljcwed you all things, how that fa 
\ labouring ye ought to fupport the 'weak, and to 
*■ remember the words gJ the Lord J ejus, how he 
[' ffiid, it is more blejfed to give than to receive. 
I Kow if it is more bleflcd to give than to re- 
l ceive, as our Lord hath exprefUy declared it 
f 16; then, it is more blefled, or better to have 
' it in our power to give, than to be in fuch cir- 
[ cumftances as render it fit for us to receive ; 
f that is, it is moreblefled, or better to be rich, 
I than to be/ioor, and confequenily, we ought 

not to change the former for the latter, and we 

^all be juftly blameable if we do. So that ac- 
1' wording to this declaration of our Lord, the 

chufing extream poverty, by diverting our 
t fclves of all property in worldly goods, in or- 
I der to make thofe that are poor not fo, or leis 

fo, is io far from being human or Chriftian 

I perfedian, that, on the contrary, itisitfelfan 
imperfcSlion and juftly bbmeable. This is the 
opinion of our Lord Jefus Clirift touching this 
matter. But tiien^ how far the dodtrines ad- 

' vanccd by Papifts, or by our prefent Metho- 

, difts, are affeikd by it, I fliall not enquire. 

. Having thus prepared the way, by Ihewing 

: wherein human perfection confills, who arc 

the poor, and how far diverting our felves of 

all property in worldly good things for the 

foois lake is neceiTary to human or Chriftian 

II ^, pcrfedion j 



perfe»5lion ; I think, it will not be hard nor 
difficult to difcover the fenfe and meaning of 
our Lord's words, in the text under conlide- 
ration : viz. if thu •wilt he perjeB^ go and jell 

. that thou baji^ and give to the poor, &cc 
St Matthew informs us, that one came unto 
Chrift, and faid unto him. Good Majler^ what 
good thing /ball I do that I may have eternal 
life '? This queftion feems to be grounded on a 
vulgar error that took place among the Jews, 
namely, that there was a particular command- 
ment, a ftri<3: obedience to which would ex- 
cufe the negle<^l of the reft of the command- 
ments, and would i*ender a man acceptable to 
God. Our Lord, to correct this error, and to 
anfwer the man's queftion plainly and fully at 
the fame time, told him that obedience to the 
whole law was that good thing ; and not a ftrlct 
obedience to one branch of his duty, with a 
negled: of the reft, expreifed in thefe words, 
if thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
Tntnts. This anfwer though plain and full, 
did not difcharge the man's mind from the 
foremen t ion ed error, and therefore, it was not 
iatisfadory to him ; he ftill thinking that there 
was one peculiar command that he muft pay a 
ftridt obedience to, and this led him to put a 

fecond queftion, viz. which of thof^- command- 

' ments muft he keep ? To which our Lord 
made a fecond reply, in which he did not ex- 
prefs himfelf in geberal terms as before, but 
defcended to particulars ; only thefe particulars 
related moftly to the negative parts cf ouz 

it; S 2 duty. 
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l^ty, VIZ. what we are not to do, and not to 

f.tfhat we are, as in thefe words, Thoujbalt do 

E wo murder; 'Thou ft:aU mt commit adultery; 

L 'ihm Jl.'alt not fieal ; &c. The young man 

F 'teing confcious to liimfelf that he had paid a 

i"ftridl regard to thefe negative parts of his duty, 

[ .readily (and no doubt very honeftly) replied, 

.»11 thefe things have 1 kept from my youth upj 

[ but being in doubt whether this contained the 

whole of his duty, -he therefore, put a third 

queftion, viz. What lack 1 yet? Our Lord 

being fully fatisfied wherein his great defefl: lay, 

namely, in point of benevolence, anfwered 

him in thefe words, If tlhu wilt be perfe£f, go 

\ '> and fell that thou hajl, and give to the por, and 

thou Jlmlt have treajure in heaven : and come 

■end follow me. 

In this anfwer it is the fame as if our Lord 
had faid, if thou wilt be perfect, which coh- 
iifts in the difcharge of thy whole duty, then, 
[ thou mutl not reft fatisfied in paying obedience 
to the negative parts of it only, that is, in riot 
doing evil ; but thou mult pay a ftrid and pro- 
per regard to the more noble parts of it, which 
confift in doing good. Thou muft put on 
^.fuch a benevolent difpofition of mind as will 
I difpofe thee to be concerned for, and to pur- 
I fue thy neighbour's good and happinefs as well 
I as thy own ; thou muft render thy felf as ufe- 
I ful in the world as thou canft, by ufing thy 
I abundance to fupply the'necelTities of thofe 
I who want, and by doing all that good to others 
, lyhich ^hy fup?r>or ciiciuartanccs enable thee 

to 
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to do. In a word, thou muft love thy neiglST 
hours as thy felf, which will engage thee to 
part with all for their fakes, if ever the cir- 
ciimftance of things fhould require it, or make 
it neceflary. And if thou wilt do this when 
the circumftances of things (hall require it, and 
which it is as much thy duty to do, as thofc 
other aifts of obedience are that thou haft 
hitherto paid a ftrid: regard to, then thou fhalt 
have treafure in heaven, or, in other words 
eternal life. Or, if thou wouldft become my 
difcipk in that particular znd Jpecial manner as 
thefe men are whom thou now feeft with me, 
by devoting thy perfon and property wholly to 
the fervice of mankind, in the exercife of that 
miniftry I (hall appoint thee to, and by thy 
yielding up life itfelf, for their fakes, when 
called to it, which is the higheft aO: of be- 
nevolence thou canft perform, if it fprings from 
a benevolent mind, and the higheft degree of 
perfedlion thou canft attain to ; then, thou 
muft quit all worldly affairs, thou muft expeft, 
and therefore prepare thy felf, to fuffer reproach, 
and all manner of evil in the doing that work, 
to which thou wilt be appointed j and thou 
muft become my immediate and conftant at- 
tendant. This, I think, is a juft and true 
paraphrafe of our Lord's words, or at moft it 
is all that can fairly be coUedted or concluded 
from it. 

As felling all and giving it to the poor, is 
one of the higbefl a£ls by which a true bene- 
volent mind can Diew itfelf; and as our Lord 
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Ffenmeto exprefs the pofitive parts of tfiaTSuty 
[ we owe to our neighbours in a few words; 
L fo he thought it proper to exprefs the whole 
t by one of the higheft adls of duty of the kind. 
E For, whoever from a true charitable or bene- 
t Volent difpofition of mind will part with all he 
rpoffeffes for the good of his fellow-creatures, 
I lichen the cafe requires that he Ihould, fuch a 
I inan will moft certainly do all the lefler afls 
I of duty of the fame kind. And therefore, as 
I our Lord chofe to expreis all the pofitive duties 
I we owe to our neighbours by o^e acl only ; fo 
I it was very fujtable and proper that he {hould 
f do it by one of the highefl: of the kind, as in 
I the inftance above. In like manner, when 
I St Pflw/ confidecs thofe actions that have the 
P.tppearance of being benevolent, as diftinfl 
I from that benevolent difpofition of mind they 
f Wight to fpring from, but do not, he makes 
L ISie of the fame inftance, i Cor. xiii. 3. jind 
I though I beftow all my goods to feed the poor^ 
L ^nd have not charity, it projiteth me nothing. 
[ This, to appearance, isone of the higheft a6ts 
[ of benevolence; and yet when it is the ofF- 
I ipring of any other principle than a true be- 
I rucvolent mind, St Paul affures us, it Hands 
[ for nought in God's account. And, as this is 
true in the inftance of giving all to the poor j 
Jb it is equally the fame of all leUer ads of Uke 
kind. 

Our Lord exprefled the fame thing, with 
I the like brevity, tho' in different words, up- 
L to another occafion, fts in Matt. xvi. 24. Then 
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fiiid Jefus unto his dijciple\ if any man '■jnll 
come after me. Jet bim deny himjeif and take 
up bis crofs, and follow me. By denying him- 
felf, I tHink, our Lord muil mean, the root- 
ing out of a man's heart that principle of 
covitoufnefs or vicious felf-love, which is the 
great corruption of human nature, and the 
governing principle in wicked men ; and the 
polfclTmg himfelf with the contrary djfpofi- 
tion, viz. a truly generous or benevolent mind ; 
it being this that renders us like our bene- 
ficent Creator, and therefore, truly acceptable 
to him. The young man referred to, his 
heart was fo fet upon his riches, that it was 
to him the greateft of evils to part with them, 
even when the cafe required that he (hould. 
And, this gave occafion for our Saviour to in- 
form him , that if he would be perfeft, he 
muft not reft fatisfied in having performed the 
jiegative parts of his duty only; but muft per- 
form the pofitive parts alfo. And, this like- 
wife gave occafion for our Lord's remark, 
viz. how hardly f^all they that loave riches ' en- 
ter into the kingdom of God! Great riches are 
apt to engrols t!se hearts and affections of 
thofe who poffcfs them, and this lliuts up 
their bowels of tendernefs and compalHon to 
the reft of their feltow-crcatures. And the' a 
man's benevolent actions ought to be propor- 
tioned to his wealth and riches, and to the 
ftreighined circumftances of his neighbours ; 
yet great poffeflions and great benevolence fel- 
dom me^t in the lame perfon ; and this jufti- 
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r lies our Saviour's remark as aforefaid. Men, 
I like the )'oung man referred to, are too apt to 
I reft fatisfied with not having done evil, where- 
I as, our Lord afllires us, that as great a regard 
P. tnuft be had for doing good, as for not doing 
L evil, and that a defeft in the former, as well 
p. ms in the latter, will render us juftly blameable 
r and condemnable. Matt. xxv. 41. and fo on. 
I ^en Jliall he fay alfo unto them on his left-hand^ 
r depart from ms ye curfed intQ everlajiing Jire^ 
\ prepared for the devil and his angels. Par I 
f feai an hungred^ and ye gave me no meat -, I 
^^as thirfly, and ye gave me no drink ; / was a 
\£Tangery and ye took me not in ; naked, and ye 
Wcloathed me mt ; fick, and in prtfon, and ye 

P vijited me not. ■ Inertly, I Jay unto you, in 

f'fiS much at ye did it not to one of the leaf} of 
I tbefe, ye did it /lot to me. And theje fhall go 
I away into everlajiing punijhment ; but the rigii- 
w.teous into lij'e eternal. A benevolent difpofi- 
I tion is the moll noble and God-like part of 
I pur nature, and, is therefore called the per- 
I fcdHon of it. Luke vi, 36. Be ye therefore 
\ tnercijul, (or kind and benevolent) as your 
\ Father is merciful; which according to 
1 St Matthew, chap. v. ver. 48. Js the fame as 
\ \o fay, be ye perfeSij as your heavenly Father 
I $s perfeU. And, St Faul faith, Romans xiii. 
I 10. that love-Js the fulfilling of the law. So 
I that to be perfeft, according to the fenfe and 
li^eaning of our Lord, is to put on fuch a 
j benevolent dlfpofition, as will difpofe and en- 
1 gage ufi to purfiie the good and happinefs of 
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our ceigKbours as well as our own, and fa fer 
as we have power and opportunity for doing 
it; and if the circumftances of things require 
it, to part with our all, in this world, for their 
fakes. If thou wilt be perfeB, go and fell that 
tbou haft, and give to the poor^ and thou JJjalt 
have treafure in heaven: and come and follow 
me. 

The ufe that I would make of this difcourfe, 
is, to obferve to my readers, that in my book 
intitled The True Go/pel of Jefus Chrijl afferted, 
I fummcd up that good news which Chrift 
Was in a particular and fpecial manner fent of 
God to acquaint the world with, under three 
heads or propofitions, the frjl of which was. 
this, viz. That Chrift requires, and recommends 
a conformity of mind and life to that rule of ac- 
tion that is founded in the reafon of things ; and 
makes or declares that compliance to be the fole 
ground of divine acceptance, and the only way 
to life eternal. And, to prove or make good 
this propofition, I quoted the young man's 
queftion, that he put to our Lord, viz. Good 
Majler, -what good thing jhall I do that I may 
have eternal life? And likewife our Lord's 
plain and full anfwer to this important que- 
ftion, vix. If thou wilt enter into life keep the 
commandments ; and alfo the man's ytront/ que- 
ftion, with our Lord's .sB/iffr to it. But then, 
though 1 did not relate the young man's third 
queftion, viz. fVhat lack I yet j nor our Lord's 
anfwer, viz. If thou lailt be perfeSi, &c, becaufe 
the third anfwer, like the fecond^ was, as I 
T apprehend. 
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apprehend, only an explanation of what ouCj 
Lord had laid in thcjtr/i ; yet I did not ftiflo,. ■ 
fupprefs, or conceal it, fuppofing it to be a-'^ 
gainft me, as the Reverend Dr Stebbing has 
very unkindly and unjujily reprefented, ' or at 
leaft infinuated I have ^one. However, as I 
have, in the foregoing DifTertation, fhewed 
what I apprehended to be the lenfe and mean- 
ing of our Lord in his anfwer to the young 
man's third queftion ; fo, 1 hope, I have here- 
by taken„ away the ground of Dr Stebbing'& 
complaint, or rather accujation againft me ; and 
have alfo farther made good the above propofi- 
tion, viz. that Chrlft requires, and recom- 
mends a conformity of mind and life to that 
rule of adtion that is founded in the reafon of 
things ; and makes or declares that compliance 
I to be the fole ground of divine acceptance, 
I ^nd the only way to life eternal. If thou wilt 
I enter into life, keep the commandments. 
[ , From what I have offered, my readers may 
[ fte, that though it may be a man's duty, un- 
c.zxfome circumrtances, to fell what he hath 
and give it to the poor ; yet it is not every 
man's duty, under all circumftances ; nor has 
Chrift made this ihe ground of our acceptance 
with God ; which yet he muft have donc» 
for this text to be pertinently urged againft me. 
And, as to difcipIeJhip, I farther obferve, that 
though to be a dijciple of Chrift, by being ap- 
pointed, and fcnt forth to preach the Gofpel 
to the world, in like manner as the twelve 
were, requires a man's quitting his worltUy 
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affairs, his devoting himfelf wholly to th* 
Work of the Gol'pel, and his going up and 
down the world preaching it Jree/y to all with- 
out diftindlion ; yet to be Chrift's difciple in 
like manner as Dr Stebbirtg profelTes himfelf 
to be, does not require this j or if it does, then, 
forely, the Doctor's condudt, as a difciple of 
Chrifl, is very prepofterous ; who has not on- 
ly added to thofe worldly advantages which 
trife to him from his tiDo Li'vings in Norfolk^ 
and his being Preacher at Grays-hin, what 
arifes to him from the Archdeaconry oiWilts^ 
but he is alfo adding what arifes from the 
Chancdlorjbip of the Diocefe of Sarum ; and 
which worldly advantages, no doubt, he ftands 
difpofed to dija^/f, ov treble, if he has, or fliall 
have, intereft enough to anfwer that purpofe. 
Good God! Is this felling all, and giving it to 
the poor? Is this taking up the Crofs, and 
going out into the world, without purfe, and 
without fcrip, not having two coats, preach- 
ing the Gofpeiyrff^ to all ? Or, is it not ra- 
Lther, as the Prophet exprefles it, {Ifaiabv. S.) 
padding houfe to houfe, and field to field ? Or, 
B>)ike pulling down barns and building greater? 
I- Or, is it not like the horfe-leech, which cries 
I give, give, and is never iiitisfied ? And, if 
' felling all and giving it to the poor, be, at all 
times and under all circumfianceSt neceiTary to 
conftitute a difciple of Chrilt ; then, tho' Chri- 
ftians are thick /own, in this part of the world, 
yet they are very thinjprung up, feeing among 
that numberlefs multitude who have by their 
T 2 fponfors 
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»-fponfors renounced the world at the font, 
RBchere they were received into the flock of 
fChrift, few, very few, have ever had this mark 
kifif difciplefliip upon them : and then, the fx- 
rft-avagajicies of our prefent Methodifts may 
r well be admitted asparts of Chriftianity, which 
ryet Dr Stebbing and others of our dignified 
r Clergy have thought fit to oppofe. Though, 
F^jy the way, it is not altogether unufual for 
k fome of our Reverend Doiflors of Divinity to 
f be both for and againft a thing, juft as the 
f point in view renders it expedient for them to 
f be either. Thus, upon an occafion, and to 
F fcrve a turn, fuch as the ivnging -war with 
^ Mr Whitefield, or "with any other perfon or 

* party who go farther lengths in Enthufiafm or 
t Superftition .than the prefent Jliindard of Or- 

► thodoxy will admit, upon fuch occafion thefe 
[ gentlemen are ready to call into their aid rea- 

* Jon and commcnfenfe^ and to plead for the ufe 
I of thefe tven iii matters of religion ; whereas 
i upon other occiiGons, and when other, and 
'^ perhaps contraiy, purpofes are to be fervcd, 
\ then, the ufe of rcafon and common fenfe in 
L matters of religion is not to be admitted, but 
f thefe are to be exploded as carnal and un- 

► hallowed things. 

\ That ne'w ciraimjiances and neia relatiom in- 
L troduce new obligations and new duties, is true ; 
b but then, this makes nothing againft me, be- 
F caufe thofe new duties and obligations naturally 
r flow from thofe new circumftances and rcla- 
r tions, aad as fuch are fgunded in die reafon of 
I things i 
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things ; and therefore, what Dr Stebbsng has 
urged on the fubieft is void of argument. How- 
ever, as the knowing what is the true fenfe and 
meaning of our Lord, in the text under con- 
iideration, is a matter of importance to Chri- 
ftians i and as Dr Stebbing has been pleafed to 
introduce the fubjedl, and has drawn, or xa.- 
X\iti forced me into an examination of it: fo I 
hope he will carefully and attentively confider 
what I have offered upon it. And, I think, 
it behoves him either publickly to acknowledge 
that I have dom Jujiice to the text, or elfeihevi/ 
plainly to the world that I have not. Though, 
perhaps, the DoiSor may think fuch fair 
fraSiijing as this is more fuitable to bis mere 
Heathen, who has nothing but an honejl up- 
right heart, and a virtuous life to ground his 
expeiSation of God's favour and future happi- 
nefs upon ; than to an orthodox Divine who 
has the doftrints oi atonement, propitiation^ and. 
the like, to be the authors of his hope. 

Neverthelefs, it muft be acknowledged, that 
Dr Stebbing is a great man *, and very much 

my 

• See a marginal note added to Dr Subhing'i Charge, 
where the DoiSor fays, ihat the author has not proved a 
point in a trgft which ihe Do£tor aoknowkdges he has 
not read; and the reafon upon which this judgment of 
the Doflor's is grounded, is, that men greater than the 
author have not proved it. The author does not enter 
into the queftion whether Dr Stebliltig's reafoning in the 
prefent cafe is conclufive, or not ; but only obferves, that 
as he (the author) does not put his abilities in competition 
with the abilities of any man ; (a he hopes to meet with 
other kind of ufage from all other men of underlianding, 
juid Ihat he (hall not be condemned without being heard. 
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my fuperior ; who, if I may be allowed to 
the fimilitiide, has been trained in arms, \\zAi\ 
been a man of war from his youth up untifci 
now ; and therefore, his befpeaking vi^ory isj 
not to be wondered at. Yea, with regard XA 
yohn viii. 24. he feems to claim the triumphs'i 
of conqueji. For, if ye beheve not that I am 
he, yejhall die in your fins. Though I do 
not anderftand Greek, yet, I think, I may 
venture to fay, that the word which our Tranf- 
lators have rendered [fhall] would with much 
greater propriety have been rendered [willj 
and then the text ftands thus. For, if ye be- 
lieve not that I am he, ye wil/ die in your fins. 
Our Lord, in this paflage, did not take upon 
him to denounce the judgment of damnation 
upon the wicked Jews, for their not believing 
him to be the Mejiah ; but only ihewed them 
what would be the confequence of fuch infi- 
delity. For, if they would ncft be prevailed 
upon to believe that he was the Chriji, then 
there was no reafon to expei5t that they would 
attend to his mejfage^ which called them to 
repentance and amendment of life. And there- 
fore, feeing without this faith they would not 
repent and amend, which is the only ground o£ 
God's mercy to finners, the conlequence is 
clear, they would die in their Jim ; not the Jin 
of infidelity, but the^si they had been ante- 
cedently guilty of; or they would fuiler the 
punifliment due for them. Let not he who 
girds on his armour boaji^ as he who puts it 

'I. 
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1 am fenfible, there is lately intra 
diftindtion among Chriftians, viz. thofe who 
are for, and thofe who are againji the media- 
torial fcheme, as it is called. This gives me 
an occafion to obferve, that I readily acknow- 
ledge our Lord Jefus Chrlft to be a mediator 
ftriitly and properly fo called. That is, as a 
middle or an indifferent perjbn, and not being 
cither of the parlies concerned, be has flood 
in the breach, and made up the difference, or 
has endeavoured to make it up, betwixt an of- 
fended God, and his offending creatures men ; 
by ftipulating or propounding the terms and 
conditions of agreement and reconciliation be- 
twixt them ; by propoling to men thofe mo- 
tives or arguments of perfuafion which are pro- 
per to engage them to accept of God's mercy 
and favour upon the terms propounded ; and 
by reprefenting to them what will be the fad 
confequences of their refufal ; this being all as 
a mediator, or middle perfon, he could do, or 
that it behoved him to do in the prefent cafe. 
For, had he went farther, and put himfelf in 
the place, and aded the part of either of the 
parties concerned ; then he would have afled 
cut of charaSfer as a mediator, and would have 
perfonatcd ^principal, or one of the parties in- 
tercfted in the cafe. As thus, liippoiing he 
had perfonated the offenders, and had fuffered 
in their place and ftead, (admitting fuch a 
thing could be) in fuch a cafe, he would have 
adted quite out of charadter as an indifferent, 
or middle perfon, or mec^tor, and would 
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whaved as a principal, or party coiHM 
i in that quarrel or difpute he was to be a 
ptnediator in, and which, by his mediation, he 
[ivas to put an end to. 1 ftiall not proceed far- 
j ther, in expofing a pretended mediatorial fcheme 
tof Chriftianity, which fome of our dignified 
fClergy contend for, the grand characlerifticks 
L^ which are abfurdity and confufion. 
t ; I am hkcwife ienfible, that our Lord Jefus 
I Chrift faithfully executed the office, difcliarged 
Lthe truft, and fiiiiOied the work which he was 
pointed to, by his Father; for which faith- 
obedience he has his reward; God hath 
exalted hint, and given him a name 
V^hich ii above every name, viz. that at the 
ttutme of ye/us every knee Jhould bow, and every 
tongue Jhould confeji that Jefus Chriji is Lordy 
1) [he glory of God the Father. But then, the 
ueftion is, what is this to Dr Stebbing or me ? 
J he, or am I, more or lefs valuable on ac- 
tint of any thing of this ? Or is eirher of us 
»ore, or lefs the proper objedt of God's mercy 
i»d favour with refpedt to it ? Surely, Dr Steb- 
j cannot but icnow that we are not. And 
'if fo, then what colour of reafon can be aflign- 
ed why any thing of this fliouM be placed 
cither to his, or my account ? And this leads 
me to put thole queftions, viz. can a man of 
underftanding, who carefully confiders, and 
duly attends to the fubjcdt, think, that God 
will aft fo very prepofteroufly, fo contrary to 
nature, as to love and approve of one agent, 
for what is lovely and approvable in the perfon 
Sfi^ of 
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of another ? Or that he will hate and deteft one 
agent, for what was hateful and deteftable in 
the perfou of another ? This, fureiy, is hard ■ 
to conceive. 

And as Dr Slebbtng, and the reft of the 
Clergy have taken upon thcra to be guides to 
the people, in the affair oi jahation-, fo, fure- 
iy, it becomes them to take great heed to their 
mimjiry, left they (liould prove the betrayers 
of mens fouls, which, I think, all thofe are 
who teach fuch dodtrines as lead men to hope 
for the obtaining of God's mercy and favour 
in any other -way, or upon any other groundsy 
than the rendering themfelves thefuitabie and 
proper obj-'Sis of both ; becaule this is pointing 
out to men fuch grounds of reliance, as will 
moft certainly difappoint their truft. It is 
not enough to fay in the prefent cafe, that 
thofe who teach men to rely on the merits and 
intercefljon of Chrift for mercy and filvatlon 
at the hands of God, do alfo teach that men 
muft alfo repent and live well, or elfe they, 
will have no Ihare in that mercy and falvation j 
I lay, it is not fufficient to urge this, becauie, 
notwithftanding this, experience fliews that 
men are too apt to rely upon the former, 
without the latter. Like as in the Church of 
Rome, though repentance is made the exprefs 
condition of fl^/:(?;o« i yet men reft fatisfied 
in having the latter, without the former. 
Thefe are therefore dangerous dodtrines, and 
may prove fatal to mens fouls, I will there- 
fore take the liberty to remind the teachers. 
_ U among 
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among Chriftians, of what denomination fo- 
ever they be, that if the Gofpel of Chrift be 
according to truth, and the word of God, (which 
Gofpel they confider themfelves to be preachers 
of) then, we are afiiired by it, noi; only that 
God will judge the world, and that he will do 
it by Jifiis ^^^ifli hut aUb that he will' judge 
it in righteoufneji, and that he will render to 
every man, not according to the reftitude, or 
enoneoufncfs of his judgment in matters of 
fpeculation, nor according to the merits or in- 
terceflion that is made to him by another j 
but only according as every man's own works 
ihall be, whether they be good, or whether 
they be evil. Now, if this be the tmth of 
the cai'e, which it muft be if the Gofpel be 
true J then nothing can be more evident thaa 
this, namely, that perjhnal vahtablenejs is the 
only ground of our acceptance with God. I fay, 
nothing can be more apparent. However, I 
am fenfible, that education, and old rooted pre- 
judices have a very great byafs on the under- 
llandings and judgments of men, and that 
thefe are Sijlrong bar againft a careful, and free 
examination of any fubjedt that is contrary to 
them. But then thefe are not the o;:/)' things 
that bar up the way to truth ; for, according 
to an old proverb, there are none fo blind as 
thofe who will not fee. Mens vitiated af- 
fedtions, and particularly a vicious felf-love, 
lead them to wijh and hope that they fhall find 
mercy and favour at the hands of their Maker, 
through fomething that i« external to them- 
felw 
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felves, through fomething that they have not,* 
becaufe they have nothing valuable in them- 
felves to recommend them ; and this difpofes 
them to embrace the moft palpable errors, and 
to clofe their eyes that they cannot ^ or will not^ 
fee the moft obvious truths. I fhall conclude 
this difcourfe with a very melancholy reflexion, 
namely, that as the Chriftian Religion is too 
much become a mere faSHon^ the votaries to 
which have a party and an intereji to fupport 5 
fo this becomes a powerfuly and, it is to be 
feared, that fometimes it proves a prevailing 
temptation^ to fome of them, to turn the truth 
of God into a lie. 
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SIR, 

I Received your Letter, but whether it will 
be in my power to contribute any thing 
towards a removal of that perplexity you 
complain of, 1 cannot fay. In the cafe 
you refer to, you feem to me, to prefume a 
point, without offering a fufficient reafon to 
ground that prefumplion upon. The point 
prefumed, is, that God does certainly foreknow 
every thing that will be; and the reafon you 
ground it upon, is, that the want of fuch fore- 
knowledge implies an imperfeiflion, which, you 
think, cannot be the cafe -with refpetft to God, 
and therefore, you prefume as above. To which, 
I think, it will be fufficientto anfwer, that if 
the ad:ions of free beings are not in the nature 
of the thing foreknowable ; then, it cannot pof- 
fibly be an imperfeftion in God for him not to 
foreknow what is not foreknowable in nature ; 
becaufe fuch foreknowledge is impoiTible. So 
that this point mud^rjl be proved, viz. that 
the actions of free beings are in the nature of the 
thing foreknowable, before the want of fuch 
prefciencecanjuftly be deemed au imperfedlion. 
God is aSiually prejeut to eatery thing that is, 
in every part of (pace ; and, hereby, he has a 
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' or perception of every thing 

that is, God has been alio actually prefent to 

I every thing that bai been, in every part offpace, 

I ■ and through every point of duration that is part ; 

I ^d, from hence, I think, wemay juftly con- 

' elude that God has likewifc jhe moft perfedt re- 

M^mirisncfofevery thing that has been, tlirough 

every point of duration that is paft, becaufe every 

thing that has exifted has been adtually prefent to 

him, and perceived by him. But then, God is 

not a(ftually prefent to any thing that will be, in 

any point of duration to come; and therefore, 

I" Tve liave not the hke ground for concluding that 

I ie perfeftly foreknows every thing that will be, 

I as Vit have for concluding that he perfeftly re- 

I members every thing that has been. So that, 

I the' the divine Omniprejhice is a proper and a 

I Sufficient foundation to ground thefe propofi- 

I tionsupon, ■L]/;s. that God certainly ^woKJj every 

I thing that is, becaufe he is aiftually prefent with 

I it; and, that he perfedllyrfWirmM-i every thing 

I that has been, becaufe he has bt;enadually pre- 

f fcnt with it, and it has been adually perceived 

F'-by him; yet, it does not appear, that the divine 

I Omniprejence lays a foundation for us to con- 

p elude, with equal certainty that God perfectly 

YJf^reknffws every thing that will be, becaufe he is 

I.JBO/ actually prefent to any thing that will be, 

pin any point of duration to come. 

P If it ihould be faid, that, tho' God is not 

aflually prefent to any thing that will be; yet 

God Can certainly prejudge, or determine what 

he himfelf will ^o^ what free agents he will 

^. call 



call into being, and what will be the conftitu- 
tions, dllpofitions, and tempers of fuch agents; 
and, that this is a proper and a fufficient foun- 
dation in nature for God perfedtly to foreknow, 
or infallibly prejudge, (which comes to the 
lame) what every agent will chufe to do, in 
every point of duration to come. Anfwer.^r^, 
this is Pegging the quejlion, becaufe the parti- 
cular conftitution, difpofition, and temper of a 
perfon, may refult from the temperance or 
intemperance of his parent, or from other like 
caufes; which caufes were the produce of the 
parent's free election or choice. So that here 
the point is prefumed, or taken for granted, 
which is in difpute, and ought to be proved. 
Again, I anfwer ficondly, admitting what is 
here prefumed, but not proved, viz. that God 
dotsforeknow what will be the particular con- 
ftitution, difpofition, and temper of every free 
being that will exift, it will not follow from 
hence that he can infallibly prejudge what every 
free being will chufe to do, in every point of 
duration to come. I fay, that this confequence 
does not neceflarily follow. For, tho' the par- 
ticular conftitution, difpofition, and temper of 
each individual, may afford, or introduce ^dr- 
ticular moti'ves or excitements to aiSion ; yet 
feeing the will is not necejfarily determined by 
thofe motives, but may and does chufe to aft 
in oppofition, fometimes to one motive, and 
fometimes to another, and thus, in turn, in 
oppofition to them all, which occafions that 
mixture of good and bad, of wife and foolijb 
anions, of which moft, if not all, mens cha- 
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raiders are compounded ; therefore, a fore-^ 
knowledge or prejudgment of the particular 
conftitution, (Sc. does not appear to be a fuf- ] 
ficient foundation in nature, for inch, prefcienci \ 
as is here fuppofed. So that, I think, it is 
not very clear and plain that we have where-^ i 
with in nature or reafon to ground, with cer- 
lainty, this propofition upon, viz. that Goi 
does perfedlly foreknow, or infallibly prejudge 
what every free being will chufe to do, in every 
point of duration to come. 

But admitting that God does foreknow, or 
prejudge as aforefaid, if our actions have no de- 
fendance upon the divine prefcience, as, moft 
certainly, they have not ; then, our liberty 
cannot poffibly be afFeded by it, (which yet 
yon feem to think it is) prefcience and liberty 
being ai conjijknt as any two things b nature 
can be. You add, for what God foreknows 
'will be ^ cAnnot but be. Anfwer, if by [cannot 
but be] you mean no more than [will be] then, 
it is true, tho' it anfwers no purpofe j becaufe 
it amounts to no more than this, viz. what 
will be, will be. But if by [cannot but be] 
you mean [it mufl: be from an abfolute necef- 
iity in the nature of things] then, in this fenfe, 
it is i)ot true. Let it be admitted, that God 
perftdly foreknows, or infallibly prejudges 
that there will be a J'uture judgment ; in this 
cafe, a future judgment will be fo far from 
being the replt of any abfolute neceffity In the 
nature of things, that, on the contrary, it will 
refult wholly from God's yr^f eleSlion or choice. 
So that, tho' God certainly foreknows there 
will 
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Will be a judgment to come ; yet there tosy 
not be a judgment to come, wiih regard to 
any abfoluto necefijty in the nature of things 
for fuch a judgment, becaufe a judgment to 
come, will not refult from fuch nccefiity, but 
from the free determinatioa of the Duity, as 
I have already obferved. 

But farther, admitting that God does fore- 
know, or infallibly prejudge every thing that 
will be, and, confequeiitly, foreknows that ■ 
fome free beings will abufe their liberty, to 
their own hurt ; yet, I think, this fhould not 
have been a reafon to him, as a juft, wife, and 
good being, to have with-held his hand from 
giving being to them, which yet, you feem to 
think, it ought to have done. Suppofe^w 
pcrfons in a boat upon the water to be in fuch 
danger, as that without ^mr interpofition they 
mult all perifh ; and fuppofmg it to be in your 
power to fave them, but that you could not 
fave fome, without faving them all ; and fup- 
poGng you foreknew, or could infallibly pre- 
judge, that two of the Jinie would abufe your 
kindnefs to their greater hurt, fo that, upon 
the whole, it would be better for them to perifti 
in the waters, than to have life lengthened out 
to them : in this cafe, the queftions wouW be, 
what you ought in reufon to do, under fuch 
circumftances, or what a juft, wife, and good 
being muft do, to a^ Juitably to fuch a cha- 
rafter ; whether he muft /aw them all, or let 
them all perifi. If you fave them all, this 
Would be adling a kind and a good part by them» 
as it would fave their lives, and ^\it vt isi.\a 

X 2 •^^^'^ 
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their power to improve the kindnefe to their 

greater future good. And, whereas two of the 

Jive would, upon the whole, be fufFerersj yet 

that would not be the effeft, of your kindnefs, 

but the produce of their own free eledtion or 

choice. This would be the ftate of the cafe, 

fuppofing you faved them all. If you fuffered 

them all to perifli, then indeed, it would, in 

-the event, prove a negatiijegooA to two of them, 

MS by it they would be prevented from bringing 

lljpon ihemielves a future greater evil, which 

rotherwiie would be their cafe. But then, this 

■iffould be ading a moft unkind and cruel part 

^|)y the other three, who would not only lofe 

Pfheir lives, but would alfo be barred the enjoy- 

■■Bient of fuch future greater good, as otherwife 

Pihey would have procured to themfelves. This 

MS the ftate of the cafe, fuppofing you fuffered 

fcthem all to perifli. In the former of thefe cafes, 

pjhere is no injujiice done, nor urikindnsfs fliewed 

Bto any ; whereas in the latter cafe, your con- 

•dufl, to fay the leafi, would be greatly unkind 

•to three of the^W, who, I think, ought not in 

fcjcafon to be barred yoMt goodnefs, becaufefteo 

Eof the company would abufe it to their greater 

Murt, 

•■ This, I think, may very juftly be applied to 
Ethe condudt of the Deity, in* the creation, and 
mgovermne?it of the intelligent and moral world. 
pGod has called into being a multitude of agents, 
k.who are the fubjefls of moral government, on 
Pyurpofe that they might attain to bappinefs ; but 
' has left it to their option whether that end Ihould 
/jc ohfaiflcd by them, or not. And, tho' he 
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foreknew, or prejudged that Jome of tbofe agents, 
(the number of which I hope will be greatly 
Jhort oi two in Jive) would abufe his kindnefs to 
their much greater hurt j yet, furely, that ought 
not in reafon to have barred his goodnefs to the 
whole, by with-holding his hand from giving 
being to them ; feeing that would have been a 
very great hardjhip and an injury to all thofe who 
will anfwer the true ends of being to themfelves. 
And as to the others, who will, in the event, 
and upon the whole, be fufFerers by exifting, 
the blame will reft wholly upon themfelves, be- 
caufe their mifcry will be wholly of their own 
procuring. As to the duration of that punifh- 
ment which will be inflidled on wicked men in 
another world, and which you fecm to flartle 
at ; all, I think, that can with any certainty 
be determined concerning it is only this, viz. 
that whatever conclujiom men may draw fron> 
the lofty and figurative language of the New 
Teftament in this refpedt ; yet we arc fure that 
the judge of all the earth will do rights and 
therefore, there cannot poflibly be any reafon- 
able ground of complaint. 

If the foregoing reflexions prove fuccefsful, 
by removing the perplexity you complain of, 
my end is anfwered, who am. Sir, your's to 
Icrve, 
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